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MODERN  MISSIONARY  SOCIETIES*— CONTINUED. 

■iil^  " 

IN  the  last  number  of  this  Magazine,  wc  gave  a  concise 
account  of  the  Mas9athuactU  Miaaionary  Society,  Other  insti¬ 
tutions,  pursuing  the  same  objects,  have  been  established  in 
that  state,  and  deserve  particular  notice  in  this  place. 

As  early  as  1787,  several  pious  and  public  spirited  indi¬ 
viduals  formed  themselves  into  a  society  at  Boston,  for  propa¬ 
gating  the  gospel  among  the  Indians  and  others  in  North 
America.  These  gentlemen  were  stimulated  to  this  undertak¬ 
ing  in  consequence  of  a  commisiion  to  engage  therein,  which 
had  been  transmitted  to  them  by  the  society  for  propagating 
Christian  knowledge  in  Scotland.  They  proposed,  and  con¬ 
tinue,  to  pursue  their  objects,  by  a  charitable  distribution  of 
some  of  the  best  religious  books  nnd  tracts  among  poor  and 
pious  Christians,  and  among  the  inhabitants  of  new  towns  and 
plantations,  or  other  places  where  the  means  of  Christian  know¬ 
ledge  and  instruction  are  but  sparingly  enjoyed,  and  by  sup¬ 
porting  charity  schools  and  pious  missionaries  for  the  purpose 
of  instructing  and  confirming  the  unenlightened  in  the  great 
doctrines  of  the  gospel. 

It  is  established  by  the  constitution,  that  no  person  reputed 
or  suspected  of  being  an  infidel,  or  who  is  not  of  sober  life  and 
conversation,  shall  be  a  member  of  the  society,  and  that  no 
books  in  any  way  tinctured  with  infidel  or  immoral  sentiments, 
shall  ever  be  purchased  or  distributed  by  them.  There  is  an 

annual  meeting,  in  the  month  of  May,  at  Boston,  at  which 
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time  a  president,  vice  president,  and  four  subordinate  officers 
are  elected.  These  officers  compose  a  board  of  directors  who 
meet  quarterly,  and  determine  what  books  shall  be  distributed, 
what  schools  shall  be  established,  what  missionaries  shall  be 
employed,  and  at  the  same  time  make  arrangements  for  pro¬ 
curing  these  things  to  be  done.  Every  member  pays  ten  dol¬ 
lars  into  the  treasury  at  the  time  of  his  admission,  and  makes 
an  annual  contribution  of  not  less  than  five  dollars.  Not  more 
than  five  sixth  parts  of  the  interest  of  the  capital  is  ever  ex¬ 
pended  in  any  one  year,  and  the  one  sixth  is  constantly  added 
to  the  capital.  The  funds  have  arisen  to  a  pretty  large  amount, 
liberal  contributions  having  been  made  by  the  churches  and 
individuals  of  the  state,  and  some  handsome  testamentary 
bequests  by  zealous  Christians. 

This  society  has  been  able  to  establish  and  support  a  num¬ 
ber  of  schools  among  the  Indians,  and  a  translation  of  a  cate¬ 
chism  into  the  Indian  language  has  been  obtained,  printed, 
and  distributed  among  those  who  are  able  to  use  it.  Besides 
this,  several  hundred  volumes  of  books  have  been  given  to  such 
Indians  as  had  been  taught,  or  were  learning,  to  read,  and 
missionaries  have  been  sent  to  various  tribes  to  preach  the 
doctrines  of  the  everlasting  gospel.  Nor  has  this  society  been 
inattentive  to  the  wants  of  the  white  people  in  the  different 
destitute  settlements  of  the  State.  To  such,  missionaries 
have  been  constantly  sent,  and  tc/  the  poor  in  those  places  ma¬ 
ny  thousand  volumes  of  pious  books  have  been  given.  The 
success  which  has  attended  the  exertions  of  this  institution  has 
been  most  flattering.  In  most  instances,  their  messengers 
have  been  received  with  remarkable  kindness  and  thankful¬ 
ness,  and  the  messages  delivered  have  frequently  appeared 
effectual  in  bringing  souls  to  a  saving  knowledge  of  the  truth. 

Two  other  societies  for  missionary  purposes  have  also  been 
established,  and  are  still  continued,  in  the  state  of  Massachu¬ 
setts.  An  account  of  them  will  form  an  article  for  a  subse¬ 
quent  number  of  this  work. 
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BIOGRAPHY. 

John  Biair  Smith  was  born  in  Lancaster  county,  in  the  state 
of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  I2th  gf  June,  1756.  His  father,  ine  Rev. 
Dr.  Robert  Smith,  was  pastor  of  a  presbyterian  church  in 
Pcquea  of  that  county,  and  much  esteemed  on  account  of  his 
uniform  piety,  his  correct  ministerial  conduct,  and  his  theolo¬ 
gical  and  classical  acquirements.  John  was  the  fourth  uf  six 
sons  all  of  whom,  excepting  the  youngest  who  died  in  child¬ 
hood,  acquired  the  rudiments  of  literature  under  the  imme¬ 
diate  care  and  tuition  of  their  father  in  an  academy  which  he 
had  established  with  a  view  to  their  education,  as  well  as  to 
the  public  utility.  In  very  early  life  he  exhibited  marks  of 
mental  energy,  and  of  intelligence  uncommonly  prompt;  and 
was  particularly  distinguished  by  an  ingenuous  habit  of  speech 
and  behaviour,  a  warmth  of  heart,  and  pointed  purpose  in  his 
juvenile  pursuits.  These  appearances  did  not  escape  the  sea¬ 
sonable  notice  of  his  interested  and  anxious  parents;  and  on 
these,  as  properly  qualified  and  directed,  they  fondly  raised 
very  pleasing  and  sanguine  hopes  of  his  future  usefulness  and 
honor.  In  consequence,  he  became  an  object  of  much  early- 
parental  attention,  and  of  many  pious  parental  prayers.  Nor 
was  it  long  before  those  prayers  were  favoured  with  signal 
intimations  of  a  gracious  acceptance.  When  he  was  about 
fourteen  years  of  age,  it  pleased  God,  by  a  remarkable  effusion 
of  heavenly  influence,  to  excite  amongst  the  youth  of  that 
academy,  a  very  serious  and  deep  attention  to  the  important 
concerns  of  religion  and  their  souls.  Of  that  influence  he 
largely  partook;  and,  in  a  short  lime,  he  openly  avowed  him¬ 
self  a  disciple  of  that  Jesus,  whom  he  afterwarda  so  success¬ 
fully  preached.  From  that  important  period,  he  grew  up, 
not  in  stature  only,  but  in  heavenly  grace.  His  progress 
likewise  in  his  academical  studies  was  expeditious,  and  highly 
premising.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  entered  the  junior-class 
in  the  college  of  New-Jersey,  at  that  time  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Witherspoon,  whose  literary  accomplishments  and 
talents  for  instruction  have  been  justly  celebrated.  Under 
the  advantages  there  enjoyed,  his  improvements  were  alike 
extensive  and  rapid.  And  it  is  worthy  of  observation,  that, 
partly  from  a  natural  firmness  of  mind,  and  partly  from  an 
habitual  sense  of  religion,  he  was,  at  no  period  of  his  residence 
'  at  the  college,  though  of  a  disposition  remarkably  cheerful, 
and  prone  to  social  intercourse,  known  to  be  drawn  into  any 
form  of  frivolity  or  dissipation  incompatible  with  the  stric^st 
Christian  integrity  and  order. 
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He  received  the  first  honors  of  the  college  in  September5 
1775.  From  this  time  he  devoted  himself  almost  entirely  to 
theological  studies  under  the  direction  of  his  brother,  the  Rev. 
Samuel  S.  Smith,  at  that  time  president  of  the  college  of  Hamp¬ 
den  Sidney,  in  the  state  of  Virginia;  and  from  th^  progress 
Ivhich  he  made  in  that  sublime  speculation,  added  to  his  ptHs- 
vious  improvements  in  human  science  and  practical  religion, 
it  may  well  be  supposed,  that  his  trials  for  the  Christian  min-’ 
istry,  and  admission  to  the  sacred  office,  wei*e  accompanied 
with  unusual  approbation  and  hopes.  He  was  licensed  to 
preach  the  gospel  by  the  Presbytery  of  Hanover  in  that  state 
in  the  year  1778  ;  and  how  far,  in  event,  he  justified  those 
hopes,  is  Wellknowrt  in  the  several  departments  of  the  church 
'  in  which  he  was  afterwards  called  to  ^officiate.  Of  the  many 
talents  he  possessed,  it  may  with  confidence  be  said,  he  suf¬ 
fered  none,  whose  use  might  contribute  to  the  great  end  of 
his  ministry,  to  remain  unoccupied;  and  he  used  them  with  a 
eeal  and  address  singularly  ardent,  pointed,  and  impressive. 

In  the  year  1779,  he  accepted  a  call  to  a  church  in  the 
state  of  Virginia  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  succeeded  his  bro¬ 
ther,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  S.  Smith,  now  president  of  the 
college  of  New-Jersey,  as  principal  of  the  seminary  of  Hamp¬ 
den  Sidney.  Here  he  was. eminently  honored  by  the  great 
Head  of  the  church,  in  having  been  made  instrumental  in 
promoting  a  general  religious  solicitude  and  reformation 
amongst  the  people  of  his  charge  and  of  the  adjacent 
beighhorhood.  On  this  interesting  occasion,  he  consider¬ 
ed  himself  as  called  to  extraordinary  ministerial  exertions. 
And  extraordinary,  indeed,  were  the  exertions  which  he  made. 
He  generally  preached  once,  at  least,  every  day ;  and  in  the 
evenings,  he  was  commonly  engaged  either  in  social  confer¬ 
ence,  or  in  conversation  with  individuals  who  were  anxious 
for  direction  in  their  spiritual  concerns.  Engagements  how¬ 
ever,  so  constant  and  interesting,  he  soon  found  to  interfere, 
in  several  respects,  with  that  attention,  that  was  requisite  to 
the  order  and  improvement  of  the  college  over  which  he  pre¬ 
sided.  He  therefore  determined  to  resign  this  part  of  his  charge 
and  to  give  himself  wholly  to  the  more  indispensible  work  of 
the  Christian  ministry.  This  work,  from  that  lime  he  prose¬ 
cuted  with  an  assiduity  and  ardor  peculiar  to  himself :  and  mrny 
are  the  precious  fruits  of  those  his  labors  in  the  Lord  remaining 
to  this  day.  But,  desirous,  as  he  was,  of  an  unabating  con¬ 
tinuance  of  those  labours,  he  at  length  experienced  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  restraining  them  in  a  considerable  measure.  His  bo¬ 
dily  health  was  Very  sensibly  and  rapidly  declining.  Having, 
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however,  about  this  time  received  a  very  urgent  invitation  from 
the  third  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and 
considering  that,  io  this  proposed  connexion,  he  might  pur¬ 
sue  his  desirable  work  without  exposing  his  constitution  to  the 
power  of  several  unfavourable  circumstances,  to  which  he  was 
then  subjected,  he  accepted  the  invitation,  with  the  advice  of 
bis  brethren  of  the  Presbytery,  and  was  installed  as  Pastor  of 
that  church  in  the  month  of  December  1791.  This  connex¬ 
ion  was  notwithstanding  but  of  short  duration  ;  by  a  few 
months  only  exceeding  four  years.  The  celebrity,  he  had  ac¬ 
quired  by  his  attainments  in  science,  and  in  the  various  branch¬ 
es  of  literature,  procured  him  the  degree  of  doctor  in  divinity. 
This  honour  was  conferred  by  the  trustees  of  Nassau  Hall,  in 
the  state  of  New-Jersey  ; — a  honour,  which,  perhaps  has  never 
been  conferred  more  deservedly  in  that  or  any  other  similar 
institution. 

In  the  year  1795,  Union  College  in  the  state  of  New- York 
was  founded.  The  trustees,  sensible  of  the  importance  of 
electing  for  the  first  president,  a  man  of  experienced  talents, 
and  one  eminently  qualified  for  the  arduous  task  of  arrang¬ 
ing  and  successfully  conducting  a  newly  established  institution, 
gave  their  suffrages  to  the  subject  of  the  present  memoir.  In 
consequence  of  this  appointment  he  resigned  his  establish¬ 
ment  in  this  city,  and  accepted  the  presidency  of  that  institu¬ 
tion.  For  three  years  he  presided  over  this  seminary,  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  highest  approbation  of  the  trustees,  and  the  most 
affectionate  attachment  of  the  students. 

But  still,  amidst  the  literary  occupations  in  which  he  was 
there  engaged,  (to  quote  from  a  character  given  him  in  a  fun¬ 
eral  sermon  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Blair)  ‘  the  studies  of  theology, 
and  the  attentions  more  immediately  attached  to  his  sacred 
’  office,  most  warmly  interested  his  heart,  and  were  his  predo¬ 
minant  delight.  For  these  he  would  improve,  as  far  as  he 
consistently  could,  every  opportunity,  which  providence  ap¬ 
peared  to  offer  him.  And  although  the  energies,  particular¬ 
ly  of  hh  public  addresses,  were  often  injurious  to  his  bodily 
frame,  yet  no  persuasion  could  prevail  on  him  to  spare  him¬ 
self.  It  was  his  joy  and  his  glory  to  spend  and  be  spent  in 
his  master’s  cause.’  In  consequence,  he  here  again  suffered 
beneath  the  pressure  of  encrcasing  infirmity.  His  multiplied 
cares  and  laborious  zeal  were  gradually  diminishing  the 
strength  of  a  constitution  originally  good.  Yet  he  was  ever 
extremely  unwilling  to  decline  the  invitations  to  public  minis¬ 
terial  service  which  were  frequently  occuring*  In  this  case^ 
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in  all  probability,  bad  he  continued  there  much  longer,  with¬ 
out  a  suspension  at  least  of  some  of  his  numerous  attentions, 
he  must  eventually  have  fallen  an  untimely  sacrifice  to  them* 
Such,  however,  was  the  continued  attachment  of  the  people  of 
his  former  charge  in  this  city,  that  on  receiving  information  of 
the  present  state  of  his  health,  and  of  the  apparent  causes  of 
its  decline,  they  did  not  hesitate  immediately  to  recall  him  to 
his  former  services  amongst  them :  and  he,  on  his  part,  was 
not  long  in  deliberating  on  the  expediency  of  embracing  their 
affectionate  invitation.  He  accordingly,  to  their  great  joy,  re¬ 
turned  to  his  former  charge  ;  and  was  reinstated  in  the  month 
of  May  1799. 

His  departure  from  the  College  was  deeply  regretted  by 
the  patrons  of  that  institution,  as  well  as  by  the  students  and 
all  the  friends  of  literature  and  science.  * 

After  his  return,  and  during  his  continuance  with  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  his  former  charge,  his  services  were  highly  benehcial 
in  quickening  and  establishing  many  serious  Christians,  and 
in  exciting  many  others  to  a  solicitous  attention  to  the  things 
which  belong  to  their  eternal  peace  ;  and,*in  fine,  in  render¬ 
ing  that  congregation,  on  many  accounts,  one  of  the  most  re- 
si^ectable  in  this  populous  and  nourishing  city.  But  their  joy 
(such  was  the  will  of  Heaven)  was  ere  long  ‘  turned  into 
mourning.’  About  the  middle  of  August  1799,  he  was  seized 
of  the  pestilential  distemper,  which  was  then  commencing  in 
the  city,  and  which  prevailed  with  encreasing  mortality  until 
the  month  of  November  following.  He  died  on  the  twenty 
second  day  of  August ;  and  he  died  with  all  that  apparent  re¬ 
signation  and  joyful  hope,  which  might  be  expected  in  a  Chris¬ 
tian  so  eminently  endowed,  and  so  firmly  established  in  the 
faith  of  the  glorious  gospel. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that,  possessed  of  talents  so  far 
above  the  ordinary  grade,  and  of  a  mind  so  richly,  and  so  va¬ 
riously  furnishsed,  he  did  not  leave  behind  him  some  produc¬ 
tions  which  might  have  served  as  monuments  of  his  merit,  and 
as  beneficial  legacies  to  mankind.  But,  such  was  his  zeal 
and  assiduity  in  the  active  services  of  the  church,  as  to  af¬ 
ford  but  little  time,  for  designs  of  this  nature.  His  memory, 
however,  will  always  be  dear  to  his  friends  especially  to  those  in 
whose  estimation  the  cause  he  so  ardently  and  successfully  pro¬ 
moted  w'as  precious.  To  them,  though  dead,  he  still  speaketh. 

1  will  only  add,  in  the  words  of  the  afore-mentioned  dis¬ 
course,  that,  ‘  Blessed  with  a  memory  uncommonly  retentive, 
and  aided  by  a  superior  relish  for  scriptural  information,  the 


language  of  the  sacred  oracles  ^as  at  all  times  familiar  to  him. 
This  Was  manifest  by  his  great  ability  and  aptness  in  ^dividing 
the  word  of  truth.’  In  consequence,  however  unexpectedly 
he  might  be  called  to  dispense  that  word,  he  could  <  bring  out 
of  his  treasure  things  both  new  and  old.*  How  clearly  and 
fully  was  he  wont  to  explain  his  subject !  With  what  irresis'- 
tible  argument  would  he  confirm  the  truth !  With  what  ad* 
mirable  dexterity  would  he  accommodate  it  to  the  state  and 
characters  of  his  audience  1  With  what  persuasion  would  he 
move  the  heart  \  With  what  luminous  force  would  he  arrest 
and  strike  the  conscience!  He  spoke  as. one  who  knew  the 
worth  of  souls.  He  spoke  as  a  messenger  from  God  tc  per¬ 
ishing  immortals.  He  spoke,  as  impelled  by  the  powers  of 
the  world  to  come- 

He  was  ^conscientiously  punctual  in  attendance  on  the  se¬ 
veral  ecclesiastical  judicatures  with  which  he  was  connected. 
To  his  conduct  in  these  the  presbyterian  church  in  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  is  much  indebted.  His  wisdom,  moderation,  and 
clearness  of  conception,  added  to  a  happy  facility  and  perti¬ 
nence  in  speech,  a  force  in  reasoning,  and  well  known  zeal 
for  truth  and  duty,  contributed  to  render  his  counsels  always 
weighty  and  decisive. 

His  aspect  was  intelligent,  and  rather  prepossessing.  His 
deportment  was  easy  and  serious,  yet  agreeably  animated.  His 
temper  was  mild  and  accommodating,  yet  enlightened  and 
steady.  His  conversation  was,  at  once,  instructive  and  enter¬ 
taining.  With  his  friends  he  was  often  facetious,  and  some¬ 
times  witty;  yet  never,  in  his  most  unrestrained  indulgen¬ 
ces,  would  he  violate  the  claims  of  Christian  decorum  and 
prudence. 

In  his  disposition,  he  was  open-hearted  and  liberal ;  com¬ 
passionate  to  the  sick  and  afflicted ;  and,  as  his  ability  extended, 
he  was  always  the  poor  man’s  friend.  In  the  tenor  of  his  con¬ 
duct,  indeed,  he  manifested  a  noble  indifiference  towards  earth¬ 
ly  things. 

As  a  friend,  he  was  warm,  sincere,  and  steadfast,  equally 
remote  from  ostentatious  profession,  and  from  precarious  hu¬ 
mour.  His  approbation  was  not  easily  gained,  nor,  when 
gained,  was  it  easily  lost. 

As  a  husband,  he  was  aifectionate  and  kind.  As  a  father, 
he  was  prudently  indulgent  and  tender.  In  this  latter  relation, 
while  he  conciliated  affection,  and  allured  filial  freedom,  he 
failed  not  to  command  becoming  veneration.’ 
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He  married,  in  the  state  of  Virginia,  a  daughter  of  Colonel 
John  Nash.  This  pious  and  amiable  lady,  by  whom  he  had 
five  sons  and  two  daughters,  resides  at  present  in  Princeton  in 
the  state  of  New- Jersey. 

Who,  in  short,  that  knew  him,  as  the  author  of  his  funeral 
eulogy  justly  exclaims,  would  not  be  ready  to  say:  ‘happy 
the  family  over  which  he  presided;  happy  the  man  who  was 
favored  with  his  friend^ip ;  and  more  happy  the  people 
whose  heavenly  interests  were  his  peculiar  care  !— He  was 
a  public  blessing  to  the  church.  He  was  an  honour  to  the 
people  of  his  pastoral  charge*  He  was  an  ornament  to  the 
Christian  and  ministerial  profession.  As  the  great  Apostle  of 
the  Gentiles,  he  magnified  his  office.  He  spoke  as  he  believed; 
he  practised  as  he  spoke.  He  lived  ‘  the  good  and  faithful  ser¬ 
vant;’  he  died  in  the  Lord,  and ‘his  works  have  followed  him.' 
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RELIGIOUS  AND  MORAL  DISCUSSIONS. 


THOUGHTS  ON  FASHIONABLE  MANNERS. 

a  lady,’\ 

It  is  a  melancholy  reflection  to  a  benevolent  mind,  that,  as 
the  clouds  of  superstition  and  bigotry  are  dispelled,  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  religion  should  decline,  and  a  zeal  for  her  interests 
sink  into  a  cold  indifference  to  her  claim  upon  the  heart,  and 
a  languid  inattention  to  her  precepts  :  But,  if  we  contrast  the 
present  with  former  ages,  we  shall,  perhaps,  be  justified  in 
the  conclusion,  that  such  is  the  fact. 

When  barbarism  and  ignorance  had  overspread  the  countries 
to  which  the  benign  influence  of  Christianity  had  been  extended, 
its  professors  soon  began  to  depart  from  a  strict  observance  of  its 
precepts,  and  the  minds  of  all  men  appeared  to  become  still  more 
involved  in  the  thick  darkness  of  paganism.  Infected  by  the  con¬ 
tagion  of  Vice,  yet  awfully  conscious  of  the  purity  and  holiness 
of  God,  believers  looked  up  to  Him,  rather  as  a  Judge  whose 
wrath  they  would  deprecate,  than  as  a  father  in  whose  mercy 
and  love  they  should  trust.  For  manj  succeeding  ages  this 
was  noticed  as  a  common  trait  in  the  christain  character. 
Through  the  dark  medium  of  a  disordered  imagination,  he 
beheld  Omnipotence  armed  with  a  rod  of  vengeance  ;  pe¬ 
nances  the  most  rigorous  were  performed  for  the  expiation 
of  crimes ;  and  the  body  tortured  for  the  purification  of  the 
soul.  Thus,  in  the  unrestrained  operation  of  human  passions, 
the  fear  of  future  punishment  was  appeased  by  voluntary  in¬ 
flictions  ;  and  the  rays  of  heavenly  hope  and  peace  beamed 
only  on  the  bleeding  victim.  How  different  these  from  the 
emotions  which  will  swell  the  human  heart,  in  the  just  con¬ 
templation  of  the  Supreme  benevolence,  the  bountiful  author, 
and  continual  supporter  of  our  being  1 

But  to  trace  the  progress,  or  describe  the  nature  of  super¬ 
stition,  is  foreign  to  our  present  object.  Those  clouds  which 
inveloped  the  minds  of  men  are  dispelled  ;  truth  has  burst 
forth  in  its  native  and  simple  character  ;  and  the  nature  and 
attributes  of  God  are  observed  and  known  by  mortals,  in  the 
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same  light  in  which  he  has  been  pleased  to  present  them. 
Very  different  is  the  nature  of  that  atonement  which  is  now 
offered  for  sin  ;  wholly  unlike  is  that  purification  which  it  is 
necessary  to  make  for  the  corruptions  of  the  heart.  To  purge  • 
the  soul  from  the  contamination  of  sensual  indulgence;  to 
cherish  a  spirit  of  divine  love  ;  and  to  extend  its  gentle  influ¬ 
ence  to  our  fellow-mortals,  are  now  seen  to  be  the  requisi¬ 
tions  of  Christian  faith.  Religion,  arrayed  in  the  beauty  of 
holiness,  beams  forth  from  the  gloom  which  had  been  drawn 
around  her,  and  calling  us  i|i’om  a  reliance  on  outward  sacri¬ 
fices,  and  pompous  ceremonies,  invites  our  affections,  and  f 
lays  claim  to  our  hearts.  Diffusing  the  pure  spirit  of  Christ, 
she  teaches  us  that  ‘  God  is  love  and  that  the  service  of  our 
divine  Master  rs  no  longer  to  be  regarded  as  a  toil  or  a  sacri¬ 
fice.  ‘God  is  love^* — 'How  vast  I  how  comprehensive  is  this 
short  expression  of  Almighty  excellence  I 

Whence  th^  proceeds  that  indifference  and  even  aversion 
•  to  religious  pursuits,  which  too  generally  prevails  among  all 
ranks  of  people ;  and  more  particularly  among  those,  from 
whose  education,  station  in  life,  and  opportunities  for  improve¬ 
ment,  we  should  look  for  enlarged  ideas,  dignified  sentiments, 
and  enlightened  minds  ?  Why  is  it,  that  in  our  city,  we  ob¬ 
serve  such  defection  and  ’  indifference  to  the  precepts  of 
Christianity  ;  such  inattention  and  deadness  to  the  spirit  of 
divine  love,  when  the  messengers  of  heaven  are  faithfully 
and  constantly  sounding  in  our  ears  the  glad  tidings  of  peace 
and  reconciliation  with  an  offended  God  ?  Business,  politics, 
and  pleasure  have  votaries,  who  pursue  their  objects  with 
avidity,  though  toil,  disappointment,  and  satiety  mark  their 
progress  :  but  at  the  shrine  of  religion,  how  few  offer  the  ar¬ 
dent  sacrifice  of  a  devout  and  grateful  heart !  Yet  to  what  a 
small  part  of  existence  do  the  interests  of  business,  politics,  or 
pleasure  extend  1  On  the  confines  of  mortality,  their  pros¬ 
pects  terminate,  and  the  last  closing  of  the  eyelids  on  the 
light  of  time,  shuts  them  out  forever.  But,  who  can  tell  the 
boundless  hopes,  who  can  conceive  the  height  of  blessedness, 
which  may  be  derived  from  the  promises  of  the  infinite  God  ? 
Shall  we  then  he  content  to  grovel  on  earth,  while  Heaven 
is  open  to  our  hopes?  Shall  we  remain  satisfied  with  the  per¬ 
ishable  enjoyments  of  time,  when  the  life  of  angels  may  be 
ours  in  the  ages  of  eternity  ? 

Among  the  female  part  of  the  community,  whose  young 
and  susceptible  hearts  are  formed  for  pious  and  devotional  ex¬ 
ercises,  we  particularly  regret  the  prevalence  of  that  light- 
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nfss  and  vanity,  which  supersedes  all  serious  reflection,  and 
banishes,  for  the  engageincnts  of  dress,  company,  and  con¬ 
quest,  the  best  hopes  of  an  immortal  spirit.  To  such,  a  few  ex¬ 
postulations  are  now  offered  by  one  strongly  solicitous  for 
their  interest,  and  whose  constant  prayers  are  offered  up  for 
their  future  happiness. 

Will  ye  pause,  my  sisters,  and  while  pleasure  allures, 
while  vanity  elates,  and  flattery  sooths  the  heart,  listen 
a  moment  to  an. advocate  for  eternity,  who  would  plead 
with  you  for  that  part  of  yourselves  which  shall  survive 
when  corruption  shall  have  feasted  on  your  blooming  cheeks, 
and  the  worm  shall  have  defaced  that  beauty  which  is  now  the 
object  of  your  pride  and  glory  ?  Not  in  heaviness  of  heart ; 
not  in  austerity  of  manners ;  not  in  insensibility  to  human 
concerns, *does  religion  require  you  to  tread  the  path  of  duty. 
Her  native  aspect  breathes  benignity  and  peace ;  she  smiles 
on  the  fullness  of  social  enjoyment ;  and  forbids  not  the  inno¬ 
cent  gratifications  and  amusements  of  life.  But  amusement 
as  it  is  at  present  pursued  is  dissipation  ;  dissipation  of  time, 
health,  and  fortune  ;  of  all  that  is  most  precious  in  private  and 
domestic  life ;  dissipation  of  those  best  affections  of  the  soul, 
those  intellectual  enjoyments,  which  dignify  our  nature.  Per¬ 
haps  from  the  bosom  of  retirement,  abstracted  from  the  gai¬ 
eties  of  the  world,  its  scenes  appear  in  loo  strong  colours :  but 
let  unbiassed  reason  decide,  whether  from  these  scenes  of  dis¬ 
sipation  there  ever  sprung  one  sentiment  which  ennobled  the 
affections,  refined  the  desires,  or  elevated  the  soul  to  the  high¬ 
est  enjoyment  of  its  nature,  to  an  inward  communion  with  our 
Maker,  and  the  anticipation  of  immortal  joys  in  his  presence? 

♦  God  is  love  — but  he  is  likewise  a  God  of  purity  and  holi¬ 
ness,  and  the  heart  that  would  be  accepted  by  him  must  cher¬ 
ish  the  influence  of  his  divine  Spirit,  and  endeavour  to  assimi¬ 
late  itself,  as  far  as  imperfect  nature  will  admit,  to  this  source 
of  light  and  love.  But,  how  is  this  to  be  done  ?  By  fluttering  in 
the  maze  of  folly,  or  flaunting  in  the  glare  of  vanity  and  pride  ? 
by  devoting  that  time  which  is  allowed  us  for  intellectual  ac¬ 
quirements,  to  frivolous  consultations  on  dress  and  ornament, 
and  sacrificing  the  best  feelings  of  nature  in  listening  to,  or 
reciting  the  tale  of  calumny  and  detraction  ?  by  a  continual 
round  of  empty  amusements,  trifling  conversation,  or  other 
vain  occupations  which  fill  up  the  hours  of  a  fashionable  fine 
lady  ?  Surely  no.— Ye  whose  tastes  are  thus  vitiated,  appeal 
to  your  own  hearts,  and  say,  do  ye  find  no  relish  for  the  more 
sublime  degrees  of  human  happiness,  no  desires  for  that  bliss 
which  is  to  be  found  only  in  Heaven  ?  Whence  proceed  those 


elegant  and  virtuous  sentiments  which  give  to  society  its  po¬ 
lish,  and  to  friendship  its  charms?  Are  they  to  be  met  with  in 
those  circles  of  dissipation  where  personal  admiration  claims 
every  exertion,  and  rivalship  and  censure  implants  envy  in 
the  bosom,  and  gives  asperity  to  the  passions?  From  what 
comes  that  benevolence  which  extends  to  every  son  and  daugh* 
ter  of  distress  ;  which  succours  the  necessitous,  sooths  the  afflic¬ 
ted,  and  feels  for  the  sorrows  of  those  whom  it  has  no  power 
to  relieve  ?  Not  from  the  transitory  emotions  of  pity,  nor  the 
sigh  of  compassion  which  nature  calls  forth,  but  it  is  from 
the  warm  and  animating  principle  of  love  to  God,  that  a  diffu¬ 
sive  charity  and  love  to  his  creatures  must  flow.  Where  is 
that  purity  of  affection  and  unlimited  friendship  which 
unite  in  the  most  endearing  of  human  connections,  which  qua¬ 
lify  you  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  wife  and  friend  to  the  chosen 
of  your  hearts,  and  to  join  in  fond  solicitude  for  the  welfare 
of  those  tender  beings  which  Fleaven  may  commit  to  your 
charge  ?  Ah  I  my  sisters ;  that  ye  could  be  made  sensible  of 
that  joy  which  swells  the  bosom  of  the  fond  mother,  on  be¬ 
holding  the  virtuous  principles  her  care  has  implanted  ex¬ 
pand  and  flourish  in  the  young  minds  of  her  offspring  I  But 
how  can  you  expect  this  qoy,  if  you  have  no  ability  for  the 
duty,  if  yourselves  are  unenlightened,  and  the  prime  of  your 
days  wasted  in  pursuits  unworthy  of  your  station?  Alas!  a 
capacity  for  these  enjoyments  exists  not  in  a  heart  insensible 
to  religion,  enslaved  by  the  tyranny  of  fashion,  and  devoted  to 
her  facinating  pursuits  !  / 

Thus  far  I  have  considered  the  cultivation  of  religious  im¬ 
pressions,  and  the  exertion  of  our  noblest  faculties,  only  as 
affecting  the  happiness  of  this  life ;  but  in  the  hour  of  aifliction, 
and  on  the  brink  of  the  grave,  from  what  source  can  we  de¬ 
rive  that  hope  and  comfort  which  shall  sustain  the  soul  ?  At 
the  loss  of  property,  of  friends,  or  of  health  you  can  no  lon¬ 
ger  look  for  pleasure  in  the  gaiety  and  dissipation  of  the 
world.  A  repetition  of  the  scenes  through  which  you  have 
passed  can  no  more  be  made,  and  you  must  derive  support 
from  other  objects.  At  that  time  how  can  you  ask  consolation 
of  Cod,  when  your  hearts  have  never  swelled  with  gratitude 
and  thankfulness  for  his  benefits?  When  the  prospects  of  life 
are  darkened,  how  will  you  look  beyond  them  with  the  hope 
of  unmingled  felicity  ?  O  for  an  awakening  and  persuasive 
voice,  which  might  penetrate  the  inmost  recesses  of  such 
hearts,  and  arouse  them  from  their  dreams  of  vanity,  before 
jt  $haU  be  too  late#  It  should  show  to  them  that  they  exist 


for  eternity  ;  it  would  display  the  capacity  of  their  nature 
for  endless  progression ;  and  rescue  from  the  contagion  of 
example  those  innocents  who  have  not  yet  been  drawn  inte 
the  empty  round  of  vanity  and  folly  I 
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ERRORS  OF  OPINION. 

No  sentiment  has  been  more  generally  or  more  confident* 
ly  advanced  by  those  who  have  disbelieved,  or  affected  to  dis¬ 
believe,  the  Christian  religion,  than  this,  ‘  that  where  a  man’s 
temper  is  amiable,  and  his  conduct  moral,  his  speculative  er¬ 
rors  in  religion  will  not  exclude  him  from  the  favour  of  the 
Almighty  ;*  or,  in  other  words,  that  >  men  are  not  accountable 
for  their  opinions.*  We  will  here  attempt  to  show  the  dan¬ 
ger  and  falsity  of  this  position,  by  concisely  examining  the 
several  arguments  which  have  been  brought  forward  for  its 
support.  These  arguments  are  principally  these  : — 

1.  That  errors  in  speculation  are  involuntary.  If  this  be 
true,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  they  are  not  criminal. 
Where  there  is  no  concurrence  of  the  will,  there  can  be  nei¬ 
ther  virtue  nor  vice.  Let  us  then  attend  to  the  proof  by  which 
this  argument  is  supported.  The  mind,  it  is  contended,  is 
passive  in  its  perceptions,  and  must  receive  its  notions  just  at 
«  things  are  presented  ;  and  as  opinions  and  judgments  are  for¬ 
med  from  these  perceptions,  they  must  be  passive  also,  and 
consequently  involuntary.  It  is,  indeed,  acknowledged,  that 
the  mind  is  passive  in  its  perceptions,  just  as  the  eye  is  in 
receiving  impressions  from  external  objects.  The  images  it 
forms  must  necessarily  correspond  with  the  objects  they  re¬ 
present;  nor  can  we  vary  these  images,  except  by  injuring 
the  organ  of  vision,  placing  objects  in  different  mediums,  or 
at  different  distances.  But,  admitting  that  the  percefitiona  arc 
passive,  we  deny  that  the  opinions  or  judgments  formed  from 
them  are  pa:ssive  also.  The  mind  is  active  in  its  combination 
of  ideas  ;  and  though  it  cannot  alter  its  perceptions,  jt  can  va¬ 
ry  their  arrangement,  overlook  some,  give  a  prominency  to 
others,  and  work  the  whole  up  into  different  forms  according 
to  its  taste  and  ingenuity.  How  does  prejudice,  pride,  or 
passion  give  an  undue  bias  to  the  mind,  and  warp  the  judg- 
inent  ?  How  frequently  will  carelessness  or  obstinacy  overlook 
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or  pervert  the  most  important  considerations,  and  give  a  most 
unaccountable  turn  to  the  plainest  truths  ?  This  may  be  witnes¬ 
sed  almost  every  day  among  persons  whose  minds  are  already 
made  up  on  any  particular  subject ;  when  arguments  that 
amount  almost  to  demonstration  arc  completely  lost  upon 
them,  and  their  opinions  seem  as  if  lodged  within  an  impreg¬ 
nable  fortress.  Whatever,  therefore,  may  be  said  of  the  mind’s 
being  passive  in  its  perceptions,  it  can  never  be  shown  that 
its  opinions  and  judgments  are  so  also ;  because  we  know, 
that  in  most  instances  prejudice,  obstinacy,  or  pride,  have 
the  principal  influence  in  forming  them  ;  and  if  the  disposi- 
^  tion  be  criminal,  the  opinions  it  has  a  share  in  forming  cannot 
be  pretended  to  be  innocent*  Beside,  the  very  same  argu¬ 
ment  would  prove  that  errors  in  the  facts,  as  well  as  in  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  Christianity,  are  also  innocent.  The  mind  is  as  pas¬ 
sive  in  its  perceptions  of  historical  facts  as  it  is  of  what  relates 
to  doctrine  ;  and,  therefore,  for  the  same  reason  that  doctri¬ 
nal  errors  are  supposed  lobe  innocent,  a  rejection  of  the  whole 
of  Christianity  as  mere  fable  is  innocent  also.  Nay,  further, 
this  very  same  argument  for  the  innocence  of  error  in  doctrine, 
will  prove  the  innocence  of  error  in  practice*  Our  opinions 
and  judgments,  it  is  contended,  are  innocent  because  our 
perceptions  are  passive*  Now,  as  our  actions  are  merely  the 
results  of  our  opinions  and  judgments,  which  are  involuntary, 
our  actions  must  be  involuntary  also,  and  therefore  innocent* 
It  will  then  follow,  that  there  is  nothing  criminal  in  any  er¬ 
rors  of  doctrine,  of  historical  facts,  or  of  actions  them¬ 
selves  ! 

3.  It  is  also  urged,  as  a  further  argument  on  this  subject, 
that  ‘  speculative  errors  are  innocent,  decause  they  cannot  be  rr- 
fiented  of,*  No  man,  it  is  said,  ever  repents  of  his  speculative 
errors*  This  is  not  true.  We  may,  and  often  do,  repent  of 
•  errors  in  opinion,  which  have  led  us  into  difliculties  or  mis¬ 
fortunes  ;  and  surely  it  will  not  be  contended  that  sorrow  is 
due  to  the  mere  consequences  of  our  opinions,  because  these 
were  only  matters  of  necessity  which  followed  as  effects  from 
causes  previously  existing  in  the  mind,  and  which  abstractedly 
consideied,  have  no  good  or  evil  in  them  whatever.  Now,  if 
men  often  do  repent  of  those  speculative  errors  which  have 
led  them  into  distressing  circumstances,  and  the  proper 
object  of  penitence  were  the  culpable  state  of  the  mind,  and 
not  the  result  of  that  state  of  the  mind  ;  what  good  reason 
can  be  assigned  why  those  errors  may  not  be  a  proper  ground 
pf  penitence^  from  which  no  practical  inconTenience  seems 
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likely  to  flow?  In  fact,  actions  considered  abstractedly  from  tho 
principles  from  which  they  flow,  have  no  good  or  evil  in  them 
whatever :  they  are  as  harmless  as  is  a  piece  of  matter  that 
'  is  put  in  motion.  It  is  the  mind,  or  soul,  which  gives  >exi8« 
tence  to  our  actions,  which  is  the  object  of  praise  or  blame  ; 
and  when  actions  produce  evil,  it  is  the  turpitude  of  the  mind 
which  affords  ground  of  repentance.  Hence  it  follows,  that 
opinions  merely  speculative  may  afford  as  just  cause  of  peni¬ 
tence  as  overt  actions,  since  both  may  be  equally  the  result 
of  a  careless  or  depraved  disposition  of  the  mind. 

3.  But,  it  is  further  contended,  that  <  a  wise  and  gracious 
governor  would  never  appoint  as  a  part  of  duty,  nor  punish 
as  a  crime,  that  which  has  no  intrinsic  good  or  evil  in  itself.’ 

‘  YV’e  may  depend  upon  it,*  say  our  adversaries,  ‘  that  provi¬ 
ded  our  actions  be  virtuous,  no  enquiry  will  ever  be  made 
what  our  opinions  may  have  been ;  and  to  suppose  that  a  ' 
merely  speculative  error  may  be  a  ground  of  animadver¬ 
sion,  is  to  divest  the  Deity  of  his  attribute  of  good¬ 
ness.’  It  has  been  already  admitted,  that  no  opinions, 
independent  of  the  mind  by  which  they  are  formed,  have 
either  good  or  evil  in  them ;  and  the  same  has  been  shown  to 
hold  in  respect  of  actions,  which,  nevertheless,  are  admitted 
to  be  a  proper  ground  of  reward  or  punishment ;  and  proba¬ 
bly  no  good  reason  can  be  shown  why  the  same  may  not  hold 
good  of  opinions.  If  it  be  said,  that  virtuous  actions  have  in 
them  a  moral  fitness  to  answer  some  good  end,  and  vicious 
.  ones  a  moral  unfitness,  but  that  opinions  merely  speculative 
have  in  them  no  such  fitness,  which  may  be  a  suSicient  rea¬ 
son  why  the  former  may  not  be  a  proper  ground  of  reward  or 
punishment  and  the  latter  not  so,  it  is  answered,  that  we  do 
indeed  admit  that  a  wise  and  gracious  governor  will  not  act 
capriciously,  nor  require  that  of  his  creatures  which  can  an¬ 
swer  no  good  purpose  :  but  before  we  admit  the  conclusion 
drawn  from  these  premises,  our  opponents  must  prove  that 
no  opinions  merely  speculative  can  have  in  them  a  moral  fit¬ 
ness.  To  say,  that  we  cannot  discover  such  a  fitness,  is  to 
say  that  we  cannot  discover  what  may  be  abundantly  clear 
to  conscience.  Surely  it  cannot  be  considered  as  a  valid  ar¬ 
gument  against  a  supposed  part  of  the  divine  government,  that 
we  cannot  perceive  what  good  purpose  it  can  answer.  If  in¬ 
deed  we  could  discover  a  manifest  unfitness  in  requiring  the 
belief  of  certain  speculative  doctrines,  we  might  be  sure,  that 
such  a  requisition  did  not  form  a  part  of  the  divine  economy  ; 
but  till  we  have  made  this  discovery  it  becomes  us  to  be  si¬ 
lent  on  the  ground  of  fitness.  It  will  not  bip  denied,  that 


the  divindy  appointed  rites  of  the  Jews  had  in  them  a 
fitness  ‘for  some  valuable  purpose  for  the  time  being, 
though  that  fitness  might  be  far  from  being  evident  to  the 
Jews  themselves.  Now,  had  any  ignorant  conceited  Jew  come 
forward  at  the  appointment  of  these  ceremonies,  and  declared 
against  their  divine  authority,  because  he  could  see  no  fitness 
in  them,  would  any  reasonable  man  have  considered  this  ar¬ 
gument  as  valid  ?  Might  it  not  have  been  answered,  *  true  ; 
you  may  see  no  good  end  to  be  effected  by  them,  and  no  won¬ 
der  ;  there  are  a  thousand  things  which  a  wise  man  may  know, 
and  of  which  you  may  be  completely  ignorant*  Is  it  extraor- 
dinary  then,  that,  what  to  a  weak  mortal,  like  yourself,  should 
seem  altogether  useless,  may  be  designed  and  calculated  to 
promote  some  very  valuable  purposes  in  the  government  of 
God  But  perhaps,  after  all,  it  is  not  so  difficult  as  our  adver¬ 
saries  would  have  us  believe,  to  discover  a  propriety  in  requir¬ 
ing  our  belief  of  speculative  doctrines*  It  will  be  acknow¬ 
ledged,  that  it  is  agreeable  to  our  ideas  of  fitness,  that  a  crea¬ 
ture  should  implicitly  obey  his  creator,  whenever  his  will  can 
be  discovered.  Now,  what  can  be  so  suitable  a  ‘way  of  dis¬ 
playing  the  sovereignty^  and  uncontrolable  authority  of  God, 
as  requiring  a  prompt  obedience, to  his  commands  without  as¬ 
signing  the  reasons  on  which  they  are  founded?  What  so  pro¬ 
per  a  method  of  manifesting  our  humility  and  submission,  as 
an  implicit  obedience  to  his  legislative  authority,  and  a  sub¬ 
mission  of  our  judgments  to  his  infinite  wisdom  ?  In  our  per¬ 
formance  of  duties,  which  approve  themselves  to  our  reason 
and  understanding  by  a  manifest  fitness  in  them  for  accom¬ 
plishing  some  desirable  good,  I  do  not  know  that  we  manifest 
much  submission  to  the  authority  of  God  ;  because  the  object 
to  be  accomplished  may  of  itself  be  a  sufficient  inducement 
to  put  us  in  action.  But  where  no  such  fitness  is  discoverable, 
there  obedience  is  paid  to  the  authority  of  God  as  such,  and  is 
an  acknowledgement  of  his  right  to  command.  In  fact,  the 
argument  under  consideration,  if  properly  examined,  will  be 
found  entirely  to  undermine  all  authority,  and  to  destroy  all 
obedience.  It  assumes,  that  nothing  can  be  required  of  us, 
which  has  not  such  an  antecedent  fitness  in  it  as  we  can  clearly 
perceive.  If  this  be  the  case,  good  actions  are  not  acts  of 
obedience  to  God,  as  the  universal  governor  who  has  a  right  to 
command,  but  a  mere  conformity  to  moral  fitnesses.  Leave 
God,  the  creator  and  king,  out  of  the  question,  and  our  duty, 
on  this  supposition,  is  still  the  same.  An  equal,  or  even  an 
inferiori  proposes  to  our  consideration  something  which  it  is 


fit  we  should  do,  to  answer  a  purpose  evidently  good  ;  llm 
reason  and  nature  of  things  immediately  lays  an  obligation 
upon  us  to  perform  it,  and  not  to  do  so  would  be  to  act  con-* 
trary  to  our  reason  and  interest.  In  the  case,  therefore,  of 
moral  fitnesses,  an  inferior  may  lay  his  superior  under  obli¬ 
gations,  as  well  as  the  latter  the  former  ;  the  authority  of  ihtf 
person  being  quite  out  of  the  question.  What  ihe^n  becomes 
of  the  sovereignty  and  government  of  the  Almighty  ?  What 
room  is  there  for  the  exercise  of  humility  and  submission  ? 
Where  is  the  superior  and  where  the  inlcrior  ?  What  becomes 
of  the  systems  of  ethics  which  have  stood  the  test  of  time,  and 
received  the  suffrage  of  the  wisest  and  best  of  men,  which  re^ 
solve  all  duly  into  the  will  of  G(^?  We  have  now  discovered, 
it  should  seem,  a  mode  of  ascertaining  duty  perfectly  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  will  of  the  law'givcr ;  nay,  we  have  found  out 
a  standard  by  which  we  may  safely  scrutinize  the  divine  coun¬ 
sels,  and  which  supersedes  the  necessity  even  of  a  divine  re¬ 
velation.  In  supposing,  therefore,  that  the  belief  of  specula¬ 
tive  doctrines  cannot  be  required  by  a  wise  governor,  because 
such  doctrines,  according  to  our  viewsy  have  no  inherent  value 
in  themselves,  is  to  divest  the  Deity  of  his  sovereignty,  to 
convert  his  laws  into  simple  directions,  and  to  render  the 
creature  independent  of  the  Creator.  ^Should  sentiments 
•  like  these,*  says  an  eloquent  author,  ^  ever  become  popular; 
should  they  ever  descend  from  speculation  into  common  life, 
and  become  the  practical  opinion  of  the  age,  we  may  apply  to 
such  a  period  tlie  awful  words  of  Balaam  ;  W/io  shall  live 
vfhen  God  does  this  ?  No  imaginatfon  can  pourtray,  no  mind 
can  grasp  its  horrors ;  nor  when  the  angel  of  the  appealypse, 
,to  whom  the  keys  are  entrusted,  shall  be  commissioned  to 
open  the  bottomless  pit,  will  it  send  forth  a  thicker  cloud  of 
pestilential  vapour  1’ 

4.  The  innocence  of  speculative  error  has  sometimes  been 
inferred  from  ‘  the  vs^st  variety  of  o/iinions  formed  on  reli¬ 
gious  subjects.*  It  is  contended  that  ^  there  must  necessa¬ 
rily  be  great  obscurity  in  doctrines  in  whidi  so  many  wise 
men  differ ;  and  that  if  God  should  require  the  belief  of  any 
doctrines  as  necessary  to  salvation,  they  would  be  so  clear  as 
to  exclude  the  possibility  of  misconceptioii  or  error.'  But  if 
it  be  really  true,  that  the  state  of  the  mind  has  a  powerful  in¬ 
fluence  in  forming  opinions,  this  difference  may  possibly  be 
accounted  for,  without  supposing  there  is  any  want  of  clears 

Acss  in  the  doctrines  themselves.  But  upon  what  ground  it 
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it  conjectured  that  if  the  belief  of  any  doctrines  were  necet- 
tary  to  salvation,  they  would  be  to  clearly  revealed  as  to  leave  \ 
no  room  for  error  ?  Would  such  a  revelation  be  analogous  to 
the  rest  of  the  divine  conduct  ?  (jod  has  declared  that  hoiineta 
is  necessary  to  salvation  ;  does  any  one  thence  infer  that  he 
has  left  no  room  for  sin  ?  Surely  it  might  be  sufBcient  to  jus¬ 
tify  the  conduct  of  God,  even  to  the  satisfaction  of  our  oppo¬ 
nents,  if  God  hath  rendered  holiness  attainable  by  the  use  of 
proper  and  prescribed  means ;  why  then  may  not  the  Almigh¬ 
ty  iiave  done  all  that  can  reasonably  be  desired  if  he  has  ren¬ 
dered  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  attainable  by  the  use  of 
proper  and  prescribed  means,  although  he  has  not  made  it  so 
clear  as  to  exclude  the  possij^ilily  of  error  ? 

Does  it  not  then  appear,  that  errors  of  o/iinion  may  be  truly 
criminal,  and  consequently  punishable  ;  and  that  it  is  not  in¬ 
consistent  with  our  ideas  of  a  wise  and  gracious  governor,  to 
require  the  belief  of  speculative  truths  as  necessary  to  salva¬ 
tion  ? 


ANTIQUITIES. 

Continued  from  page  197. 

^  ^ 

Among  the  many  religious  institutions  of  the  Jewish  church, 

the  sabbath,  or  rest  on  the  seventh  day,  was  among  the  most 
important,  and  peculiarly  Characteristic  of  that  nation.  There 
were  three  sorts  of  sabbaths,  or  times  of  rest,  among  the  Jews 
the  sabbath  of  the  seventh  day  in  each  week,  and  called  em¬ 
phatically  the  Sabbath  day ;  the  Sabbatical  year,  or  every 
seveLDth  year ;  and  the  Jubilee,  which  was  celebrated  at  the 
end  of  seven  times  seven  years. 

The  sabbath,  properly  so  called,  was  a  festival  instituted  by 
God,  in  commemoration  of  the  creation  of  the  world  which 
was  finished  on  the  sixth  day,  as  appears  from  the  book 
of  Genesis,  and  also  from  the  law  of  Moses,  wherein  it  is 
said,  that  in  six  days,  God  made  the  heaven  and  the  earth, 
and  rested  on  the  seventh  day.  The  reasons  for  this  institu¬ 
tion  appear  to  have  been  ;  first  to  preserve  the  remembrance 
of  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  thereby  tp  prevent  idolatry, 
by  setting  that  day  a  part  for  the  public  service  of  the  Creatoc 
of  all  things  ;  secondly  to  give  man  and  beast  one  day  of  re.- 
spite  and  rest  every  week.  But  with  re^rd  to  the  people  of 


Israel  or  the  Hebrew  nation,  the  sabbath  was  established  for 
an  additional  reason,  not  only  to  acknowledg^e  and  worship  thd 
God  of  Heaven  as  the  creator  and  preserver  of  all  creatures^ 
but  also  particularly  to  celebrate  the  memory  of  their  miracu¬ 
lous  deliverance  out  of  Egypt  and  from  the  tyranny  and  per¬ 
secution  of  Pharaoh,  by  whom  they  had  been  so  grievously  op¬ 
pressed.  This  additional  reason  is  expressly  given  in  Deut* 
V.  1 5.  Hence  the  sabbath  is  emphatically  styled  in  scripture, 
a  sign  between  God  and  the  Israelites.  But  great  care  should 
be  used  to  distinguish  clearly  between  the  sabbath  of  the  crea¬ 
tion,  that  of  the  Jews,  and  the  Christian  sabbath. 

The  first  appears  to  have  been  a  general  law  of  the  creator, 
requiring  a  seventh  part  of  time  for  the  express  purpose  of 
worshipping  him  alone,  as  the  glorious  author  of  all  things, 
and  acknowledging  that  every  finite  creature  was  the  workman¬ 
ship  of  his  hands.  This  was  the  best  preservative  against  all  kinds 
of  idolatry,  and  had  it  been  strictly  kept  up  in  the  world  wd 
should  not  have  heard  of  such  contradictory,  and  almost  in¬ 
credible  accounts  of  the  worship  of  every  species  of  the  vilest  of 
beasts,  as  well  as  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars.  It  must  be  acknow¬ 
ledged, that  Moses  does  not  expressly  mention  the  sabbath  beford 
the  Israelites  leaving  Egypt,  though  he  speaks  of  the  number 
seven  being  accounted  holy,  yet  it  does  appear  that,  however 
it  had  been  neglected  by  them,  it  was  kept  before  the  giving  of  the 
law.  When  Moses  first  mentions  it,  on  the  I5th  day  of  the 
mdnih  after  leaving  Egypt,  he  dbcs  not  speak  of  it  as  a  new 
thing,  but  as  a  subject  familiar  to  them.  It  was  on  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  their  having  left  some  of  the  manna  until  the 
morning  of  the  2d  day,  when  they  found  it  stinking,  yet  wheti 
’  they  gathered  twice  the  usual  quantity  on  the  5th  day,  it  kept 
perfectly  Well  two  days.  This  they  reported  to  Moses  as  con¬ 
tradictory  of  their  previous  experience.  Moses  answers,  with¬ 
out  other  explanations,  ‘  This  is  that  Which  the  Lord  hath 
said,  to  morrow  is  the  rest  of  the  hbly  sabbath  unto  the  Lord; 
ye  shall  not  then  find  it  in  the  field  8tc.’  ^  Six  days  shall  ye 
gather  it,  but  on  the  seventh  day,  the  sabbath,  in  it  there  shall 
be  none**  Still  unbelieving,  they  went  out  on  the  sabbath  to 
seek  for  it,  but  could  not  find  any.  This  was  displeasing  to 
God,  and  he  said  unto  Moses,  *  How  long  refuse  ye  to  keep 
my  commandments  and  my  laws,  see  for  that  the  Lord  hath 
given  you  the  sabbath,  therefore  he  giveth  you  on  the  sixth 
day  the  bread  of  two  days’  See.  See.  Had  not  the  sabbath  been 
kept  before  thi^,  the  people  would  not  have  understood  Moses, 
Without  some  furthef*explanatioii  why  the  seventh  day  differ- 
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cd  from  the  other  six.  This  happened  some  time  before  the 
giving  of  the  law.  The  seventh  day  was  reckoned  from  the 
day  of  their  leaving  Egypt,  when  their  months  were  altered, 
and  Abib  made  their  first  mbnth,  their  departure  being  on 
the  first  day  of  that  month,  to  commence  at  that  time  on  that 
very  account,  and  as  an  additional  memorial  to  be  celebrated 
on  the  Jewish  sabbath.  A  further  evidence  that  the  sabbath 
was  kept  before  the  Israelites  left  Egypt  is,  that  there  was  a  day 
when  the  family  of  Adam  appeared  before  the  Lord  with  their 
offerings.  When  Cain  received  his  sentence  and  lamented  its 
consequences,  among  others,  one  was  that  he  should  be  hid¬ 
den  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord  ;  which,  in  the  language 
of  scripture,  means  being  cut  off  from  his  worship.  Noah  on 
certain  days  offered  sacrifices  to  God.  Job  also  appeared  be¬ 
fore  God  and  offered  saciifice  on  a  certain  day,  and  it  is  ex¬ 
pressly  said,  ‘there  was  a  day  when  the  sons,  or  children  of 
God  came  to  present  themselves  before  the  Lord.* 

The  Heathen  nations  also  formerly  observed  the  like  cus¬ 
tom  of  devoting  a  seventh  part  of  time  to  religious  purposes. 
Josephus  against  Appion,  about  the  end  of  the  2d  book,  says 
‘  there  is  no  city,  Greek  or  Barbarian,  in  which  the  custom 
of  resting  on  the  seventh  day  is  not  preserved,  as  it  is 
Umong  the  Jews.*  Clemens  Alexandrtnus  quotes  out  of 
Hesiod  ‘  that  the  sevenih  day  was  sacred  ;*  the  like  out  of 
Homer  and  CaUimachus,  to  which  may  be  subjoined,  what 
Eusebius  has  taken  out  of  Arisiobulus  Lib.  13.  cap.  12. 
‘Theoph.  Anliochanus  to  Antolychus  concerning  the  seventh 
day,  which  is  distinguished  by  all  men.*  Suetonius  in  his  Ti¬ 
berius  32,  says  Diogenes  the  Grammarian  used  to  dispute  at 
Rhodes  on  the  sabbath  day.  Herodotus  tells  us,  in  his  2d  book,  that 
the  keeping  the  seventh  day  was  not  a  new,  but  a  very  ancient 
cuslOTp,  and  Mr.  Selden  in  hisTract  de  Jure  Nat.  and  Gent.  Lib. 

3d.  ebap.  15,  in  a  very  learned  manner  proves,  that  the  Hea¬ 
thens  generally  observed  one  day  in  seven  as  a  religious  day, 
though  length  of  lime  and  corruption  of  manners  had  great-  < 
)y  obscured,  or  quite  blotted  out,  the  remembrance  of  the  ori- 
gii>ftV  fn?titiuion. 

,  I  vTbe  Jewish  writers  supposed  it  of  general  obligation.  Philo 
^^calU  Mithe  feast,  not  of  one  people  or  country  alone,  but  of  the 
whole  verse,  de  Opismundi,  page  15. 

The  reason  Cor  appropriating  a  seventh  part  of  our  time  in 
a  spjefnol  monner  to  the  service  of  God  is  applicable  to  all  man- 
klrnW  aud  appears  to  partake  of  the  nature  of  the  moral  law. 
Thellesign  of  the  sabbath  being  to  keep  iu  remembrance,  and 
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to  celebrate  the  creation  of  the  world,  it  ought  to  be  univcf- 
sally  received,  and  forever  observed,  as  the  best  preservative 
against  ingratitude  and  idolatry,  and  the  best  means  of  keeping 
up  a  sense  of  the  being  and  power,  goodness  and  mercy  of 
Almighty  God.  No  one  can  have  a  true  idea  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  this  institution,  till  he  fully  contemplates  the 
conduct  of  those  nations  who  have  lost  the  knowledge  or 
neglected  the  observance  of  it.  The  words  used  by  the 
Almighty  when  he  instituted  the  sabbath,  fully  imply  that 
the  command  was  to  extend  to  every  country  and  to  every 
age.  God  blessed  the  seventh  day  and  sanctihed  it,  because 
on  that,  he  rested  from  his  work.  That  is,  God  set  apart  this 
day  and  devoted  it  specially  for  his  service.  This  is  what  is 
meant  by  its  being  a  holy  day.  All  the  utensils  of  the  temple 
were  holy,  that  is,  set  apart  for  the  service  of  God.  There 
could  be  no  intrinsic  holiness  in  them,  but  they  were  separa¬ 
ted  for  the  service  of  a  holy  God.  ^ 

But  on  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  our  world  and^| 
the  rejection  of  the  Jews,  we  were  told  that  their  system  was*^^ 
as  a  branch  cut  off  from  the  true  olive,  and  that  the  christian^^ 
church  was  grafted  into  its  room.  As  when  the  Jewish  church 
succeeded  the  original  or  Patriarchal  church,  or  became  graft-^vV 
ed  into  it,  the  additional  reason  was  given  that  the  sabbath 
should  be  kept  for  the  commemoration  of  the  great  event  of  ^ 
their  deliverance  from  temporal  bondage,  so  at  the  engrafting  of  "  ^ 
the  Christian  church  into  the  same  olive,  the  day  was  changed 
to  the  first  day  of  the  week,  to  commemorate  the  greater  j 
event  of  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Thut^|j|ji 
the  church  of  God  has  been  one  and  the  same  from  thebegin-  ,  ,  J 
ning  ;  the  particular  and  peculiar  institutions,for  particularand  ^ 
important  purposes,  have  been  added,  as  specially  applicable  | 
to  a  particular  dispensation  of  God’s  providence— The  Patri-  -  I 
archs  kept  the  sabbath  as  a  memorial  of  the  creating  good-  ; 
ness  of  the  one  only  Almighty  God,  and  his  universal  provi¬ 
dence  towards  all  his  creatures — The  Israelites  kept  it  with  , 
the  same  view,  and  as  their  deliverer  from  Pharaoh  and  air  ^  ^ 
his  host,  and  their  guide  and  creator  toward  the  promised  rest 
in  the  land  of  Canaan — The  Christian  adds  to  these  powerful 
obligations  the  commemoration  of  the  death  and  resurrection  z 
of  his  glorious  redeemer,  who  on  this  day  delivered  him  from 
the  tyranny  and  dominion  of  the  spiritual  Pharaoh  and  tnc 
bondage  of  spiritual  Egypt  and  is  introducing  him  to  the  real 
and  spiritual  Canaan,  at  his  second  coming  in  glory,  of  which 
the  promised  land  was  but  a  type  or  shadow. 


The  Christian  therefore  clearly  distinguishes  bcti^een  the 
iffgn  and  the  thing  signifted ;  and  while  he  rejoices  that  through 
the  resurrection  of  his  redeemer,  he  is  delivered  from  the 
*  blackness  and  darkness  and  tempest,  and  the  sound  of  a  trum¬ 
pet  and  the  voice  of  words,*  and  that  ‘  he  is  come  to  Mount 
ZiOrt  and  unto  the  city  of  the  living  God,  the  heavenly  Jeru¬ 
salem,'  he  is  yet  careful  to  observe  the  command,  by  giving 
Onto  God  his  due,  not  by  considering  all  other  days  as  unholy. 
But  by  giving  himself  up  to  the  service  of  God  and  hia  gene¬ 
ration,  iti  all  the  concerns  of  life.  He  also  specially  sets  apart 
one  day  in  seven  to  the  more  iitiniediate  worship  of  Alirdghiy 
God,  through  Jesus  Christ,  that  he  may  know  him  and  the 
power  of  his  resurrection  and  the  fellowship  of  his  sufferings.* 
But  to  return.  The  Jewish  sabbath  began  on  Friday  about  sun 
set,  and  elided  the  next  day  at  the  same  time.  Tne  law  so 
ftriclly  enjoined  this  rest,  that  the  Jews  were  not  suffered  to 
dress  their  victuals,  nor  even  to  light  their  fires  on  this  day, 
tut  were  obliged  to  prepare  these  things  the  day  before, 
#hTch,  fbr  this  reason,  is  named  the  preparation  of  the  sab- 
Bath.  Bdth  man  atid  beast  were  obliged  to  rest  and  abstain 
fmtti  ail  servile  ocenpalibns.  It  appears  from  several  placed 
of  the  New  T^est ament,  that  religions  exercises  such  as  read* 
Jngthelaw,  pVaying  and  blessing,  were  reckoned  necessary  on 
the  sabbath,  but  they  are  not  prescribed  by  the  law.  Rest 
however,  was  enjoined  with  the  utmost  strictness,  and,  that  for 
the  treason  above  mentioned.  Circumcision  and  works  of  mcr* 
ry  and  all  occupations  relating  to  the  divine  service  were  perfor-* 
thed  onthe  sabbath  day.  Indeed,  it  was  a  maxim  among  the  Jews, 
that  there  was  no  sabbath  in  the  sanctuary.  They  made  thi^ 
day  a  day  of  great  rejoicing,  and  as  a  token  of  it  was  the  sounding 
fbe  trumpets  at  the  9ih  hour,  or  3  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
Pridafy,  When  all  at  woik  in  the  country  left  off ;  and  again 
sdrtic  lime  after  when  all  working  v^ithin  the  city  ceased,  and 
shops  were  shut ;  the  last  was  at  sunset,  when  they  lighted 
their  lamps.  They  also  made  great  illuminations  and  every 
one  put  on  his  best  garments  and  dressed  over  night,  a  greatei* 
Quantity  of  Victuals  than  usual. 
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EEMARKS  ON  THE  109tH  PSALM. 

There  arc  many  who  seem  to  think  that  the  temper  of 
mindy  discovered  in  this  psalm,  is  not  agreeable  to  that  mil4 
and  forgiving  spirit  which  our  Saviour  requires  io  his  follow¬ 
ers,  and  which  breathes  through  every  part  of  his  gospel.  It 
might  perhaps  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  David  being  ^ 
type  of  Christ,  and  a  prophet,  what  he  says  respecting  the 
enemies  of  Christ  and  his  people,  ought  to  be  considered  as 
the  declarations  and  denunciations  of  God  himself,  and  not  the 
expressions  of  his  own  feelings.  . 

But  1  am  of  opinion,  agreeably  to  some  hints  met  with  in 
some  writers,  and  upon  a  careful  perusal  of  the  psalm,  and  ex* 
amination  both  of  the  original  and  septuagint,  that  it  may 
very  fairly  be  explained  in  such  a  way  as  will  remove  every 
difficulty  ;  and  so  as  to  show  that  the  spirit  which  it  breathes 
is  the  very  same  gospel,  and  that  the  inspired  author 

is  throughout  the  whole  praying  for,  instead  of  cursing  bis 
enemies. 

The  psalm  appears  to  consist  of  three  parts  ;  the  first  five 
verses  being  the  first  part,  the  next  fourteen  verses  the  second, 
and  the  remaining  ten  the  third.  The  language  of  the  first 
and  third  parts  is  very  different  from  that  of  the  second.  It  con? 
sists  of  prayers  to  God,— complaints  of  the  author's  distressed 
situation  on  account  of  the  number  and  malice  of  his  enemies,— 
their  base  ingratitude  in  returning  evil  for  good,  and  hatred 
for  love,— his  earnest  desire  that  they  might  come  at  last  to 
be  ashamed  of  their  conduct ;  and  that,  however  they  might 
curse,  God  would  bless. 

Here  we  have  his  own  declaration,  that  he  blessed  those 
who  cursed  him  ;  so  far  was  he  from  wishing  them  either 
temporal  or  eternal  misery.  And  such  wc  know  was  the  con* 
duct  of  Christ  towards  his  enemies. 

It  is  also  to  be  carefully  observed,  that  in  the  first  and  last 
part  of  the  psalm,  he  speaks  of  his  enemies  in  the  plural  num¬ 
ber  ;  but  in  that  which  we  call  the  middle  part,  only  one  per¬ 
son  is  spoken  of. 

May  we  not,  then  suppose,  that  the  curses,  contained  in 
the  14  verses,  are  those  curses  which  David  complains  that 
his  enemies  uttered  against  him  (  And  to  make  this  plain,  all  that  •.i 
would  be  required,  would  be  to  introduce  the  6ih  verse  with 
these  words.— thus  they  say.  In  the  ancient  classics  we 
know  such  words  arc  frequently  to  be  understood,  the  writers 
not  thinking  it  necessary  that  they  should  be  expressed. 
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Perhaps  it  will  be  objected,  that  this  way  of  explaining  the 
psalm  does  not  remove  the  difficulty  ;  as,  in  the  19th  verse,  the 
psalmist  seems  to  make  these  curses  his  own,  by  praying  that 
thus  it  may  happen  to  his  enemies.  But  let  the  reader  observe, 
that  the  words, /e/  be^  are  supplied  by  the  translators,  being  in 
a  different  character  ;  and  there  is  no  verb  here,  either  in  the 
original  or  the  Septuagint.  In  the  latter,  which  is  a  close 
literal  translation  in  this  place,  the  words  are,  rar*  r«  tSp, 
&c  ;  which  may  be  translated  in  english,  i/iw  is  the  work,  or 
this  ia  the  behaviour^  of  those  &c.  The  compound  parti¬ 
cle,  me-eth,  is  sometimes  rendered  with  respect  to,  or,  on  be¬ 
half  of,  (as  in  Ex.  xxvii,  21.)  and  sometimes  it  is  rendered, 
(iFAwr^or)  bejore,  (as  in  Lev.  xxiv,  8,)  And  then  the  entire  sen¬ 
tence  would  be,  this  is  the  behaviour  of  mine  adversaries,  (or 
of  those  who  accuse  me)  before  the  Lord. 

But  if  the  particles  above  mentioned,  must  be  rendered 
frovny  and  the  word  reward,  is  thought  better  than  behaviour ; 
then  the  sentence  may  fairly  be  considered  as  a  prophecy-— 
This  shall  be  the  reward  of  mine  adversaries  from  the  Lord. 

And  this  will  show  with  how  much  propriety  a  quotation  is 
made  in  the  New  Testament  from  this'  psalm,  and  applied  to 
Judas,  the  enemy  of  Christ,  of  whom  David  was  a  type.  Indeed 
the  whole  psalm  may  be  considered  as  respecting  Christ  and 
his  enemies;  and  ascontaining  the  solemn  declaration,  that  how¬ 
ever  the  enemies  of  Christ  and  his  people  may  curse  and  blas¬ 
pheme,  all  these  curses  shall  fall  upon  their  own  heads.  We 
have  the  assurance  of  Christ  himself,  that  in  the  psalms  there 
are  predictions  concerning  him.  I  have  read,  that  Dr.  Sykes, 
in  the  preface  to  his  comment  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
has  made  some  remarks  of  a  similar  nature  to  the  above,  on 
this  psalm  ;  but  whether  he  has  adduced  any  thing  more  sa¬ 
tisfactory  than  the  arguments  above  stated^  1  have  had  no  op¬ 
portunity  of  examining. 
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.  SELECTIONS. 

IFrom  the  Evangelical  Magazine,'\ 

PULPIT  ELOQUENCE  DEFENDED*  ^ 

It  U  no  uncommon  thing,  in  circles  of  professing  Chris¬ 
tians,  to  meet  with  persons  who  assert,  that  literature  is  of  lit¬ 
tle  or  no  service  to  the  interests  .of  Christianity  ;  and  they 
appear  to  be  particularly  inimical  to  that  part  of  liberal  educa¬ 
tion  which  teaches  a  public  speaker  to  court  the  graces  of 
language,  and  to  employ  the  charms  of  eloquence*  That  this 
should  be  a  sentiment  easily  adopted,  and  strenuously  support¬ 
ed,  by  those  who  either  are  strangers  to  science,  or  unable  tp 
relish  the  beauties  of  composition,  1  do  not  wonder;  but  the 
sentiment  is  far  from  being  confined  to  these  ;  it  is  sometTmes 
held  by  persons  of  good  sense,  who  themselves  are  indebted 
for  the  superiority  they  possess,  to  those  very  sources  of  infor¬ 
mation  which,  in  the  ministerial  character,  they  undervalue* 
It  may  be  a  matter  of  surprize,  but  the  fact  is  indisputable, 
that  there  are  many  persons  of  respectability  who  prefer  hear¬ 
ing  an  uneducated  man,  to  one  of  very  superior  talents  and 
equal  soundness,  merely  because  the  first  is  unlettered,  and 
the  other  has  had  the  temerity  to  join  the  aids  of  human  sci¬ 
ence  to  the  inexhaustable  stores  of  divine  knowledge*  It  is  a 
sentiment  but  too  generally  embraced  by  a  certain  class  of  con¬ 
scientious,  serious  Christians,  that  divine  teaching  is  totally 
incompatible  with  human  literature ;  and  that  human  eloquence 
is  inconsistent  with  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel*  The  advan¬ 
tages  arising  to  a  Christian  minister  from  a  knowledge  of  the 
learned  languages,  as  they  are  termed,  and  from  general  sci¬ 
ence,  has  oficn  been  discussed ;  therefore  1  wish  to  confine  my 
remarks  principally  to  that  branch  of  literary  employment 
which  relates  to  composition,  and  which  goes  under  the  gene¬ 
ral  name  of  eloquence.  Our  object  is  to  show  that  the  use  of 
it  in  the  pulpit  is  lawful  and  expedient;  in  order  to  which,  for 
the  sake  of  perspicuity,  we  shall  attend, 

1*  To  the  natural  power  of  eloquence  as  seen  in  its  effects 
in  various  instances  ;  and, 

2*  To  some  general  objections  against  the*  use  of  it  in 
preaching;  in  answering' which,  we  trust,  it  will  be  evident 
that  it  is  far  from  being  inimical  to  the  inurests  pf  Chris¬ 
tianity* 

O  o 
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1.  It  15  sufficiently  evident,  that  eloquence  has  a  strong  in¬ 
fluence  over  the  minds  and  passions  of  men, 

I  do  not  call  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  those  composi¬ 
tions  which  filled  Athens  with  valour,  which  agitated  or  calm¬ 
ed,  at  the  will  of  the  orator,  the  bosoms  of  a  thousand  war¬ 
riors,  and  which,  all  nations  have  consented  to  immortalize* 
The  thunder  which  Demosthenes  hurled  at  the  head  of  Philip, 
continues  to  roH  to  the  present  hour  ;  and  his  eloquence,  strip¬ 
ped  as  it  is  of  action  and  utterance,  mutilated  by  time,  and  enfeer 
bled  by  translation,  is  yet  powerful  enough  to  kindle  in  our  bo¬ 
soms,  at  this  remote  age,  a  fire,  which  the  hand  of  death  has 
extinguished  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  were  originally  address¬ 
ed  We  pass  over,  also,  the  eloquence  which  Cicero  poured 
out,  in  a  torrent  so  resistless,  that  the  awful  senate  of  Rome 
coiild  not  withstand  its  force  ;  an  eloquence  that  could  break 
confederacies,  disarm  forces,  controul  anarchy  ! — an  eloquence 
that  years  cannot  impair,  age  cannot  weaken,  time  cannot  de¬ 
stroy  I  But  we  appeal  to  its  influence,  in  an  age  not  very  re- 
.mote,  nor  very  unlike  the  present,  in  a  neighbouring  country, 
in  the  ministerial  profession,  1  am  anticipated  to  mean  the 
distinguished  eloquence  of  such  French  preachers  as  Massil¬ 
lon,  Bourdaloue,  Bossuet,  and  many  others*  I  think  it  is  in¬ 
contestable  that  these  were  the  pillars  upon  which  the  unwieldy 
fabric  of  papal  power  stood,  through  so  many  ages  ;  and  that, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  support  afforded  that  enormous  sysleni 
of  priestcraft,  by  the  talents  and  eloquence  of  such  men,  it 
must  have  fallen,  ages  before  its  ruin  was  actually  effected* 
Calculated  as  the  ceremonies  of  that  church  were,  to  strike  the 
senses,  to  captivate  the  imagination,  and  to  awe  the  illiterate, 
time  would  have  destroyed  their  effect,  and  the  mind  would 
have  palled  upon  them,  had  not  science,  and  her  sister  elo¬ 
quence  daily  decked  them  \iith  new  charms,  and  with  magic 
hand  bestowed  upon  them  new  fascinations*  Not  the  splendid 
altars  adorned  by  the  matchless  execution  of  a  RaphaeFs  mas¬ 
terly  pencil ;  but  the  fire  of  genius  blazing  upon  those  .altars, 
secured  dignity*  The  name  of  Massillon  was  more  attractive 
than  all  the  perfumes  that  Arabia  could  furnish  ;  and  this  was 
the  incense  that  filled  the  churches  of  spiritual  Babylon*  The 
theatre  was  forsaken,  while  the  church  was  crowded ;  the 
court  forgot  their  amusements,  to  attend  the  preacher ;  and 
his  spirit-contreuling  accents  drew  the  monarch  from  his  throne 
to  his  feet,  stopped  the  impetuous  stream  of  dissipatioi'i,  and 
compelled  the  mocking  world  to  listen  !  This  is  not  a  picture 
delineated  by  fancy,  but  a  representation  of  facts;  and  it  is 
well  known,  that  no  fashionable  amusements  had  attractions 
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when  the  French  bishop  was  to  ascend  the  pulpit.  While  he 
spoke>  the  king  trembled  ;  while  he  denounced  the  indignation 
of  God  against  a  corrupted  court,  nobility  shrunk  into  nothing¬ 
ness  ;  while  he  described  the  horrors  of  a  judgment  to  come, 
infidelity  turned  pale,  and  the  congregation,  unable  to  support 
the  thunder  of  his  language,  rose  from  their  seats  in  agony  I 
Let  these  instances  suffice  to  shew  the  power  of  eloquence,  the 
influence  which  language  well  chosen  has  upon  the  mind  of 
man,  who  alone,  of  all  the  creatures  of  God,  is  able  to  trans¬ 
mit  his  thoughts  through  the  medium  of  speech,  to  know,  to 
relish,  and  to  use  the  charms  of  language.  We  have  stated 
the  power  of  eloquence  ;  it  remains  that  we  attempt  to  an¬ 
swer, 

2.'  Some  general  objections  against  the  use  of  it  in  preach¬ 
ing.-— 1  am  well  aware  that  an  argument  is  deduced  from  the 
power  of  eloquence  against  the  use  of  it  in  the  pulpit.  ‘  It  is 
liable  to  abuse  ;*  say  they,  ‘  it  tends  to  impose  upon  the  un¬ 
derstanding,  by  fascinating  the  imagination.*  Most  tnje  1  it  is 
liable  to  abuse ;  and  what  is  there  so  excellent  in  its  nature 
that  is  not  ?  The  doctrines  of  grace  have  been  abused  to  licen¬ 
tiousness  ;  and  the  liberty  of  Christianity  ‘  used  as  a  cloak  of 
maliciousness.*  This,  however,  is  no  refutation  of  those  doc* 
trines,  no  argument  against  that  libeHy.  Because  eloquence 
has  been  abused,  because  it  has  served  Antichrist,  or  ren¬ 
dered  sin  specious,  is  it,  therefore,  less  excellent  in  itself? 
or  is  it,  for  that  reason,  to  be  rejected  from  the  service  of 
holiness  ?  No ;  let  it  be  employed  in  the  service  of  God,  and 
it  is  directed  to  its  noblest  ends ;  it  answers  the  best  of  pur¬ 
poses  ! 

% 

*  ‘  But  it  is,  notwithstanding  its  natural  power,  inefficient  in 
the  work  of  God  ;  unable  to  save  one  soul  from  death  ;  or,  of 
itself,  to  impress  one  truth  upon  the  heart.’  Who  doubts  it  ? 
This  is  a  power  which  God  has  reserved  to  himself ;  and 
when  we  defend  the  use  of  eloquence  as  a  substitute  for  divine 
teaching,— away  with  it !  If  it  were  opposed  to  the  operations 
of  God  the  spirit,  no  one  would  sooner  renounce  its  cause 
than  the  writer  who  now  attempts  to  defend  iu  But  shall  we 
reject  the  use  of  the  means,  because,  considered  in  themselves, 
they  are  inadequate  to  the  end  proposed  ?  Or  can  it  be  said, 
that  eloquence  is  not  a  mean  to  some  classes  of  hearers,  at- 
least ;  and  that  it  never  has  been  blessed  ?  or  is  there  any 
thing  in  the  niode  of  preaching  that  addresses  itself  at  once  to 
the  understanding,  and  to  the  imagination,— to  the  judgment, 
%nd  to  the  heart, — to  reason,  and  to  taste,— inimical  to  con- 
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viclion  ?  Must  we  not  reach  the  heart,  speaking  after  the 
manner  of  man,  through  the  judgment?  and  must  not  the 
attention  of  the  man  be  excited  to  judge,  by  striking  the 
more  susceptible  powers  of  the  mind,  and  by  captivating  the 
fancy  ? 

‘  But  the  most  eloquent  affe  not  always  the  most  useful  $ 
and  God  hath  chosen  the  ignorant,  in  various  instances,  to 
confound  the  wise.*  It  is  granted.  But  does  God  uniformly 
work  one  way?  When  he  sends,  it  is  by  whom  he  will  send  ; 
and  he  can  qualify,  and  docs  qualify  those  whom  he  raises  up 
for  himself.  He  can  give  powers  as  a  substitute  for  litera¬ 
ture,  and  by  his  own  energy  effect  that  which  eloquence  alone 
cannot.  But  we  set  not  up  this  attainment  against  his  energy, 
we  know  that  it  is  useful  only  in  dependence  upon  it.  We 
know,  too,  why  the  ignorant  are  frequently  exalted  in  the 
scale  of  usefulness,  to  shew  that  ‘  the  power  is  not  of  man, 
but  of  God  and  ‘  that  no  flesh  should  glory  in  his  presence.' 
But  has  he  not  blessed  talents  also,  for  the  same  important 
purpose  ?  Has  he  never  employed  eloquence  usefully  ?  Has 
his  favour  been  uniformly  limited,  or  ever  limited  to  the  illi¬ 
terate  ?  Because  he  sometimes  works  without  the  means, 
and  apparently  in  defiance  of  the  means,  are  we  therefore  to 
lay  them  aside?  Who  possessed  more  advantages,  or  more 
eloquence,  than  the  apostle,  whose  words  are  alluded  to  in  this 
objection  ?  Did  Paul  make  a  worse  preacher  for  being  brought 
lip  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel  ? 

‘  But  Paul  laid  his  attainments  at  the  feet  of  Jesus  Christ.' 
True  ;  and  there  iVe  ari  now  endeavouring  to  lay  eloquence  ! 
There  we  wish  talents  to  be  brought  and  expended  I  There, 
we  desire  always  to  learn*  At  the  altar  of  God  we  w'ould  kin¬ 
dle  the  torch  of  science ;  and  when  kindled,  let  it  be  quench¬ 
ed  without  pity,  unless  it  serves,  like  the  star  ihat  appeared  to 
the  Magi,  to  lead  us  to  Christ* 

‘  But  he  counted  his  gain,  in  which  his  attainments  were 
included,  loss  for  Christ.'  Yes,  when  it  had  a  tendency  to  lead 
him  ta  self-dependence,  to  ‘  exalt  him  above  measure,'  to 
support  Pharisaical  pride,  to  depress  the  salvation  of  Christ  in 
bis  esteem  !  Whenever  literature,  or  eloquence,  gives  the 
mind  this  bias,  it  is  time  for  that  individual  to  ‘  count  it,'  not 
merely  nothing,  but  ‘  loss'  too!  But  if  knowledge,  unhappily, 
in  some  sad  instances,  puffeth  np,  where  is  the  good  that  does 
not?  We  must  renounce  eVery  comfort,  if  we  would  live  with¬ 
out  danger  !  The  corrupted  mind  of  man  is  capable  of  turn¬ 
ing  every  blessing  into  a  curse,  unless  God  controul  it*  And 
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under  hU  direction,  even  that  which  would  otherwise  be  in* 
jurious,  is  useful.  What  the  Apostle  counted  loss,  in  com¬ 
parison  of  Christ,  was  serviceable  to  him,  and  to  the  cause  of 
God,  at  the  Areopagus  in  Athens,  and  on  a  variety  of  occa¬ 
sions. 

^  But  the  gospel  of  Jesus  disdains  such  assistance :  for  the 
apostle  says  to  the  Corinthians,  ‘  I  came  not  to  you  with  ex¬ 
cellency  of  speech ‘  and  my  speech,  and  my  preaching, 
was  not  with  enticing  words  of  mens*  wisdom.’  That  the 
gospel  of  Jesus  disdains  the  assistance  of  eloquence,  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  sense,  1  admit.  It  will  not  accept  of  any  thing  as  its  sup¬ 
port.  It  stands  upon  its  own  inherent  excellence ;  and  spurns 
all  extraneous  aid.  It  is  a  sun  absorbing  every  surrounding 
luminary.  Its  beauty  eclipses  every  charm  brought  in  com¬ 
parison  with  it.  Yet,  is  this  a  reason  why,  in  enforcing  its 
glorious  truths  upon  our  fellow-men,  we  should  disdain  assist¬ 
ance  which,  although  it  aids  not  the  gospel,  is  useful  to  them? 
Follow  the  opposite  principle,  and  lay  aside  preaching.  The 
gospel  approves  itself  to  the  conscience ;  every  attempt  to 
illustrate  and  enforce  it  is  useless,  when  applied  to  the  truth 
itself,  for  it  cannot  be  rendered  more  excellent  than  it  is  :  yet 
it  may  be  rendered  more  perspicuous  to  our  fellow -men,  it 
needs  enforcing  as  it  regards  them  ;  and  preaching  has  been 
instituted  by  God  himself  for  that  express  purpose.  So  elo¬ 
quence  cannot  render  assistance  to  the  gospel  itself ;  but  may 
be  useful  to  those  who  attend  it.  True  eloquence  has  for  its 
object,  not  merely  to  please,  but  to  render  luminous  the  sub¬ 
ject  discussed,  and  to  reach  the  hearts  of  those  concerned. 

‘  But  the  apostle’s  speech  was  plain.’  We  grant,  that  in 
stating  the  doctrine  of  Christianity  to  the  , Corinthians,  he  as¬ 
serts  ^that  he  did  it  with  plainness  ;  and  we  doubt  it  not.  Yet 
there  were  seasons  when  he  disdained  not  the  use  of  eloquence  ; 
and  we  admit,  that  there  are  seasons  when  all  ornament  should 
be  laid  aside,  and  plain  truths  should  be  told  plainly  :  but  this 
is  no  argument  for  the  total  or  general  disuse  of  it ;  not  to  say 
that  much  of  real  eloquence  consists  in  simplicity. 

Let  every  man  limit  the  exertion  of  eloquence  as  it  pleases 
him  ;  and  let  him  exercise  his  judgment  in  determining  when 
it  is  and  is  not  useful ;  let  him  pursue  his  own  method,  and 
hear  his  favourite  preacher :  but  let  him  not  condemn  litera¬ 
ture  and  its  adherents ;  let  him  not  reject  truth,  because  she 
wears  a  richer  garb  than  that  in  which  he  has  been  accustomed 
to  see  her.  Jf  eloquence  cannot  be  the  mistress,  let  her  be  the 
handmaid  of  religion ;  and  we  wish  to  assign  her  no  higher 
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office.  \Vc  contend  not  for  literature  in  general,  nor  for  elo¬ 
quence  as  a  branch  of  it,  as  the  substitute  for  divine  opera¬ 
tions,  or  as  essen,tial  to  truth  ;  but,  as  subservient  to  divine 
teaching,  as  useful  to  the  cause  of  God;  at  least,  as  not  inimi¬ 
cal  to  the  great  desigtis  held  in  vieW)  in  the  exercise  of  the 
ohri^tian  ministry. 

We  live  in  a  day  when  it  becomes  us  to  be  equal  every  way 
to  our  adversaries:  This  we  never  can  be,  if  we  cherish  a  con¬ 
tempt  for  liberal  science.  Infidelity  lifts  her  standard,  and  ad¬ 
vances,  with  daring  front,  to  ‘  defy  the  armies  of  the  living 
God.*  Distinguished  talents  rally  around  her  ensign.  The 
charms  of  eloquence,  the  force  of  reason,  the  majesty  of  litera¬ 
ture,  the  light  of  science,  are  all  enlisted  under  her  banner ; 
are  all  opposed  to  ‘  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.*  Let  us,  in  re¬ 
liance  upon  divine  aid,  meet  them  upon  equal  terms,  contend 
with  them  on  their  own  ground,  turn  against  them  their  own 
weapons  1  Let  us  meet  them  in  the  plain,  or  upon  the  moun¬ 
tain  ;  let  us  ascend  to  their  elevation,  or  stoop  to  their  level ! 
Let  us  oppose  science  to  science,  eloquence  to  eloquence,  light 
to  light,  energy  to  energy  I  Let  us  prove  that  we  are  their 
equals  in  intellect,  their  colleagues  in  literature  ;  but  that,  in 
addition  to  this,  ‘  One  is  our  master,  even  Christ,* — that  we 
have  ‘  a  more  sure  word  of  prophecy,’ — and  that  our  light, 
borrowed  from  the  fountain  of  illumination,  will  shine  with 
undiminished  lustre,  when  their  lamp,  fed  only  by  perishable, 
precarious  supplies,  shall  be  for  ever  extinguished  ! 


The  above  remarks  firodiiced  the  /oilo^ivhig  re/ily^ 
ON  PULPIT  KLOQUENCE. 


Alas  !  Mr.  Editor,  we  are  poor,  imperfect^  and  perverse 
creatures;  and  while  some  of  us  affect  to  despise  learning  and 
oratory,  and  every  thing  that  might  recommend  our  address 
lo  men  of  talents  and  education,  others  affect  those  accom¬ 
plishments  to  an  extreme,  no  less  ridiculous,  than  the  awk¬ 
ward  delivery  of  their  rustic  brethren.  I  am  no  enemy  to 
learning,  or  to  eloquence  ;  but  I  confess  myself  jealous,  lest 
the  ingenious  defence  of  eloquence,  in  your  November  Maga¬ 
zine,  should  lead  some  young  preachers,  perhaps  laudably  am¬ 
bitious  to  excel,  to  rate  it  too  high,  or  to  carry  the  study  of  it 
to  some  excesst 
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It  is  true,  that  the  powers  of  eloquence  were  employed  in 
the  support  of  Rome,  both  Pagan  and  Papal  ;  so  were  the 
arts  of  the  painter  and  the  statuary,  and  some  other  arts  still 
more  exceptionable  ;  but  this  would  be  a  poor  reason  for  em¬ 
ploying  them  in  defence  of  true  Christianity.  ‘  Our  weapons 
are  not  carnal.' 

It  is  even  admitted  that,  in  some  instances,  the  powers  of 
tal  eloquence^  have  been  greatly  blessed  ;  as  in  tbe  instance  of 
Mr.  Wnitefield  and  some  lew  others:  but,  I  believe,  in  all 
those  instances,  it  will  be  found,  that  the  preachers  rated 
their  oratorical  powers  very  low,  and  relied  wholly  on  the 
power  of  divine  grace. 

St.  Paul  himself  furnishes  us  with  an  illustration  full  in 
point ;  for  though  the  Weakness  of  his  voice  and  person  might 
prevent  his  being  an  orator,  yet  he  certainly  was  a  man  of  ex¬ 
tensive  learning  ;  and  his  writings  furnish  examples  of  almost 
every  kind  of  rhetorical  beauty;  yet  when  he  was  to  address  the  ' 
polite  and  accomplished  Corinthians,  he  was  particularly  jea¬ 
lous  lest  any  part  of  his  success  should  be  attributed  to  hu¬ 
man  wisdom  or  elocution.  Instead  of  meeting  them  ‘  on  equal 
ground,*  and  opposing  ‘  science  to  science,’  though  master 
both  of  the  Hebrew  and  Grecian  literature,  ‘he  was  deter¬ 
mined  (especially  among  them)  to  know  nothing  but  Jesus 
Christ,  and  him  crucified,*  and,  instead  of  opposing  ‘  elo¬ 
quence  to  eloquence,'  he  renounces  all  the  arts  of  orators  and 
sophists,  as  ‘  the  words  which  man’s  wisdom  leacheth.*  Great 
part  of  the  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians  is  so  express  upon 
this  subject,  that  I  would  recommend  your  readers  to  compare 
it  with  the  apology  of  your  eloquent  correspondent ;  and,  1 
am  much  mistaken  if  it  does  not  require  talents,  even  supe¬ 
rior  to  his,  to  harmonize  them. 

As  to  the  idea  of  winning  over  the  polite  and  refined  part 
of  the  world  to  listen  to  Christianity,  it  carries  with  it  the* 
marks  o-f  fleshly  wisdom,  which  is  foolishness  withGod  ;  and, 

1  may  add,  with  truly  wise  men  :  for,  however,  women  and 
children  may  be  pleased  with  such  great  swelling  words  of 
vanity,'  men  of  good  literary  taste  prefer  sense  to  sound  ; 
and  a  clear  nervous  stile,  full  of  sentiment,  is  infinitely  bet¬ 
ter  than  a  style  wrought  with  labour,  and  covered  with  orna¬ 
ments. 

Sl.MPLE?:. 
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FROM  THE  CHRISTIAV  OBSERVER, 

We  have  received  the  following  communication  from  a  cor- 
respondent)  on  whose  fidelity  and  accuracy  we  place  such 
implicit  reliance,  that  we  have  no  hesitation  in  vouching 
for  the  truth  of  the  narrative. 

Sir, 

My  situation  as  minister  of  a  parish,  in  a  part  of  the  king¬ 
dom  where  a  great  many  soldiers  have  been  successively  quar¬ 
tered  during  the  late  war,  has  afforded  me  much  opportunity 
of  observing  and  enquiring  into  the  state  of  religion  amongst 
that  class  of  men.  Although,  for  the  most  part,  the  charact¬ 
er  and  conduct  of  the  military  presents  a  picture  of  impiety 
and  licentiousness,  from  which  the  mind  of  the  serious  Chris¬ 
tian  turns  with  mingled  abhorrence  and  pity,  yet  1  feel  much 
satisfaction  in  being  able  to  bear  testimony  to  several  instan¬ 
ces  of  genuine  piety,  even  under  all  the  difficulties  and  disad¬ 
vantages  which  are  attached  to  the  life  and  habits  of  the  soldier. 

I  have  spent  many  hours  in  the  course  of  the  last  five  years, 
in  very  profitable  and  edifying  communication  with  men  of  this 
description,  who  have  withstood  the  temptations  and  opposi¬ 
tion  which  the  present  state  of  the  military  calling  presents  ; 
and  who  have  unremittingly  persevered  in  the  profession  and 
practice  of  religion,  notwithstanding  the  influence  and  persua¬ 
sion  of  evil  companions,  nay,  too  often  the  threats  and  perse¬ 
cution  of  their  officers.  The  trials  to  which  those,  who  are 
more  than  usually  concerned  for  the  welfare  of  their  suuls,  are 
exposed  to  from  the  ill-will  and  derision  of  the  world  is  well 
known,  but  few,  if  any,  are  placed  under  more  trying  circum¬ 
stances  than  the  religious  soldier.  The  hatred,  scorn,  and 
persecution,  which  he  generally  meets  with,  is  far  greater 
than  that  which  usually  falls  to  the  lot  of  religious  people  of 
the  lower  classes,  who  are  placed  in  other  situations  of  life. 

Shortly  after  the  return  of  the  Duke  of  York  from  Holland, 
one  of  the  regiments  which  had  suffered  very  materially  in  the 
different  engagements,  was  quartered  in  my  parish.  A  pri¬ 
vate  soldier  called  upon  me  one  evening  after  divine  service, 
with  a  request  that  I  would  explain  a  particular  part  of  my 
discourse,  which  he  had  just  heard,  expressing,  at  the  same 
time,  much  interest  in  the  general  subject  of  it.  I  found  him 
to  be  a  very  well-informed  man,  of  distinguished  piety,  and 
much  religious  knowledge.  His  language  and  address  be¬ 
trayed  evident  marks  of  strong  natural  sense,  «ided  by  an  un¬ 
usual  acquaintance  with  the  word  of  God,  and  the  operations 
of  his  grace  upon  the  heart* 
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From  this  man  I  received  a  most  interesting  detail  of  cir« 
cumstances  which  occurred  during  the  campaign  in  Holland^ 
including  a  particular  account  of  the  temper  and  behaviour  of 
roanj  individuals  before  and  during  the  heat  of  battle.  Such 
anecdotes,  from  a  sensible  and  pious  man,  I  consider  as  very 
valuable  ;  for  although  we  are  at  no  loss  in  obtaining  minute 
details  of  military  operations  from  various  quarters,  both  pub¬ 
lic  and  private,  yet  the  religioxu  history  of  a  battle  is  one  not 
always  to  be  procured.  I  may  possibly  take  some  future  op¬ 
portunity  of  communicating  to  you  this  good  man’s  remarks 
on  the  state  of  his  comrades  during  that  awful  suspense  be¬ 
tween  life  and  death  which  a  battle  occasions. 

He  frequently  called  upon  me  during  the  continuance  of  the 
regiment  in  my  neighbourhood,  and  every  succeeding  inter¬ 
view  gave  me  fresh  proofs  of  his  religious  attainments*  At 
that  time  he  was  the  only  man  in  the  regiment  who  made  any 
profession  of  religion,  and  on  that  account  was  ridiculed  and 
despised  by  the  greater  part  of  bis  companions. 

At  length  the  regiment  having  nearly  repaired,  by  fresh 
recruits,  the  loss  sustained  in  Holland,  was  ordered  to  join  a 
camp  then  forming,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  troops 
for  the  Egyptian  expedition  under  the  command  of  Sir 
Ralph  Abercrombie* '  A  few  days  before  the  departurci 
W  ■  — ,  for  that  was  his  name,  brought  with  him  another 
private  of  the  same  regiment,  who  had  expressed  a  par<* 
ticular  desire  to  speak  with  me,  but  of  whom  he  knew  very 
little,  except  that  in  some  of  the  engagements  in  Holland  he 
had  been  observed  voluntarily  to  seek  danger,  and  needlessly 
to  hazard  his  person,  as  if  with  a  desperate*resolution  of  rid¬ 
ing  himself  of  life.  On  being  introduced  to  me  alone,  the 
.  stranger  said,  that  he  hoped  X  should  excuse  the  liberty  he 
had  taken  of  coming  to  request  that  1  would  purchase  a  stnall 
parcel  which  he  had  brought,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  sup¬ 
ply  himself  with  a  few  necessaries  preparatory  to  his  voyage 
to  Egypt,  as  he  had  no  other  means  of  raising  a  little  money* 
He  was  a  tall  young  man,  of  a  dark  sun-burnt  countenance, 
having  something  in  his  aspect,  speech,  and  address,  which 
struck  me  as  being  above  his  present  appearance.  On  open¬ 
ing  his  parcel,  which  he  did  not  do  without  some  confusion.  It 
proved  to  consist  of  some  clergyman’s  bands,  one  or  two  reli¬ 
gious  books,  and  some  manuscript  sermpns.  ^  Sir,*  said  lu^ 
*  you  will  hear  with  surprize,  and,  I  cannot  mention  it  with¬ 
out  some  uneasiness,  what  I  have  for  a  long  time  concealed 

from  every  one  around  me,  that  I  am  in  reality  a  brother  ole-r- 
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gyman,  though  now  disguised  in  the  habit  of  a  common  sol¬ 
dier.  My  father  is  a  clergyman  in  Wales  :  he  educated  me 
himself  for  the  church,  and  procured  me  ordination,  with  a 

title  to  a  curacy  at - ,  in  the  county  of  W - :  my  name 

is  E'  1  continued  upon  that  cure  three  years,  during 

which  time,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  through  much  imprudence 
and  inattention  to  the  decorum  which  suited  my  charac¬ 
ter,  I  contracted' several  debts,  which  I  had  neither  meali» 
nor  prospect  of  paying.  Fearing  disgrace  and  imprisonmcnit 
and  knowing  my  father’s  inability  to  assist  me,  I  quitted  the 
town,  and  formed  the  resolution  of  enlisting  as  a  soldier,  which 
I  shortly  afterwards  did,  and  was  soon  sent  on  the  expedition 
to  Holland,  whence  1  lately  returned.  That  you  may  have 
no  doubts  as  to  the  truth  of  my  story,  which  may  possibly  in¬ 
duce  you  to  sympathize  with  a  brother  clergyman  in  distress, 

1  will  show  you  several  letters  and  papers  which,  when  you 
have  read,  I  trust  you  will  give  me  credit  for  the  truth  of  my 
relation.*  He  also  wrote  some  sentences  in  my  presencey 
w  hich  proved  his  hand-writing  to  be  the  same  with  that  of  the 
manuscript  sermons  he  had  requested  me  to  purchase.  On' 
examining  the  letters,  (some  of  which  were  from  his  father, 
expostulating  with  him  on  his  extravagance) ;  and  putting  a 
variety  of  questions  to  him,  1  felt  fully  satisfied  as  to  the  truth 
of  his  story. 

I  was  grcaitly  concerned  at  what  he  had  related,  and  began 
to  enter  into  a  close  and  friendly  expostulation  with  him  on  the 
inconsistency  of  his  present  situation  with  the  sacred  profes¬ 
sion  to  which  he  was  bound  by  ties  the  most  indissoluble. 

1  urged  the  duty  of  his  endeavouring  to  return,  if  possible,  to 
the  discharge  of  his  ministerial  duties,  with  a  mind  influenced 
jlnd  improved  by  the  experience  of  past  hardships  and  misfor¬ 
tunes,  As  he  did  not  appear  disposed  to  follow  this  advice, 
I  brought  forward,  with  rmich  earnestness,  every  argument 
which  icripture  or  reason  suggested  to  my  mind  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  begged  that  he  would  permit  me  toendcavour  to  pro¬ 
cure  his  discharge  from  the  army,  by  a  representation  of  his 
case  to  the  Duke  of  York.  Although  he  spoke  to  me  with 
much  citlliiy,  and  thUhked  me  for  my  advice,  and  the  offer 
I  had  made,  yet  I  was  sorry  to  perceive  a  great  reluctance  on 
his  part  to  avail  himself  of  my  counsel,  and  but  little  appear¬ 
ance  of  remorse  for  what  had  prast  ;  he  talked  like  a  man  wea* 
ry  of  the  world,  who  had  no  desire  to  continue  in  it,  and  no  hope 
of  sustaining  a  respectable  character  in  it;  it  was  plain  that  no  im¬ 
pression  of  a  religious  kind,  had  been  madeupon  his  mind.  The 
peculiarity  of  his  situation,  and  the  occasion  of  his  coming,  led 
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hiin«at  the  same  time  to  pay  atteniion  to  whet  I  said.  I  entered  in* 
toaiong  conirersatioQ  with  him  on  the  nature  and  design  ofchrisi^ 
tianity  in  general,  as  well  us  of  the  pastoral  office  in  partkuUry 
examined  him  as  to  his  views  of  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  and 
explained  my  own  to  him  very  fully  :  I  entreated  him  to  take 
what  I  had  said  in  good  part,  and  urged  him,  by  every  sacred 
considerution,  to  act  the  part  which  it  appeared  to  ine  bis  dnty 
and  interest  to  adopt.  He  said  but  little  in  reply,  and  almost 
declined  saying  any  more.  I  therefore  purchased  his  little 
parcel,  gave  hi:n  a  couple  of  books,  and  dismissed  him  with 
a  blessing,  once  more  entreating  him  to  lay  to  heart  what  I 
I  had  said.  In  two  days  the  regiment  went  away,  nor  did  I  see 
either  W-— ,  or  Mr.  E— before  their  departure. 

A  circumstance  of  so  singular  a  nature  ‘frequently  occupi* 
cd  my  thoughts  afterwards,  and  whenever  1  wore  the  bands 
which  I  had  purchased  from  Mr.  £•— ,  I  fe)t  an  encreased 
interest  in  his  behalf.  From  that  time  till  the  return  of  our 
troops  from  Egypt,  I  bad  no  opportunity  of  bearing  any  thing 
respecting  him,  except  that  a  clergyman  of  his  name  had  cer* 
tainly  officiated  at  the  town  which  he  had  specified,  a  few  years 
since  :  this  1  learned  from  a  native  of  the  place/ 

In  June  last,  my  old  acquaintance  W - ,  called  upon  me, 

and  said  he  was  just  arrived  from  Egypt,  and  had  a  great  deal 
to  say  to  me.  With  the  same  excellence  of  heart  and  head, 
as  he  had  testified  on  every  former  occasion,  he  entered  into  a 
clear  and  satisfactory  account  of  the  events  of  the  Egyptian  exr 
pedition,  describing,  in  a  very  affecting  manner,  the  outward 
hardships  and  dangers  he  had  encountered,  as  well  as  the  in¬ 
ward  consolation  and  support  which  he  had  derived  from  tl>e 
power  of  religion  on  his  mind. 

^  1  have  now,’  continued  he,  <  a  story  to  relate  which  I  am 
certain  you  will  feel  a  deep  concern  in.  You,  without  doubt, 
remember  that  young  clergyman  whom  I  brought  to  your  house 
the  year  before  last,  the  Rev.  Mr.  E  ■■■— .  At  that  time  I 
knew  very  little  of  him ;  he,  however,  shortly  after  we  had  left 
you  observed  with  some  emotion,  that  what  you  said  to  him 
had  made  more  impression  upon  his  mind  than  any  thing  he 
had  ever  heard  In  the  course  of  his  life.  He  then  made  me 
also  acquainted  with  his  history,  to  which  1  was  before  a  stran¬ 
ger.  From  that  day  1  was  confined  in  the  hospital  with  a  fe¬ 
ver,  and  did  not  see  him  again  before  our  departure  for  Egypt* 
We  embarked  on  board  of  difierent  ships  ;  it  was  not,  there¬ 
fore,  till  our  arrival  at  Malta  that  we  met  together.  Mr.  £— > 
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took  an  immediate  opportunity  of  saying,  W— — have  long 
wished  to  see  you,  I  want  to  tell  you  how  greatly  indebted  I 
feel  to  that  dear  friend  of  yours  at.  ■  — 1  can  never  forget  him, 
his  words  made  a  deep  impression  on  my  heart,  and  1  trust, 
by  the  blessing  of  God,  they  will  yet  make  a  still  deeper.’ 

^  1  found  on  conversing  with  him,  that  since  1  saw  him  he 
had  become  affected  with  a  deep  sense  of  his  spiritual  danger^ 
and  by  meditation  and  secret  prayer  during  the  voyage,  had 
acquirecfmuch  insight  into  religion.  He  showed  strong  marks 
of  penitence,  and  gave  a  favourable  hope  ’>f  an  important 
change  having  taken  place  in  his  views  and  dispositions.  I 
was  also  happy  to  find,  on  the  reassembling  of  the  regiment 
after  the  voyage,  that  among  the  recruits  were  a  few  very  se¬ 
riously  disposed.  Mr.  E— and  myself  soon  formed  a  little 
religious  society  amongst  them,  which  gradually  increased  to 
the  number  of  twenty-four.  We  met  as  often  as  possible  toread 
the  Bible  together,  converse  on  the  concerns  of  eternity,  and 
unite  in  prayer  to  Almighty  God  for  his  blessing  on  our  en¬ 
deavours.  We  derived  much  benefit  from  these  meetings. 
Mr.  E— — ,  in  particular,  expressed  himself  highly  delighted 
by  such  a  profitable  mode  of  passing  those  hours  which,  in  our 
line  of  life,  are  too  generally  devoted  to  drinking,  debauchery, 
and  profaneness.  In  bis  confidential  conversations  with  me, 
he  frequently  mentioned  your  name,  and  showed  me  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  your  friendly  advice  to  him,  which  he  had  from  me¬ 
mory  committed  to  paper.’ 

♦  When  we  arrived  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  Mr.  E  . and 

myself  vvere  in  the  same  boat  at  the  time  of  our  landing  at 
Aboukir.  Throughout  the  whole  of  the  tremenduous  fire 
which,  for  a  considerable  time,  the  French  Artillery  kept  up¬ 
on  us,  1  observed  great  coolness  and  patient  fortitude  in  his 
countenance.  His  deportment  was  very  different  from  what 
I  had  seen  when  we  served  together  in  Holland.  At  that  time 
he  always  appeared  desperate  and  careless  ;  now  1  thought  1 
could  perceive  a  courage  blended  with  humility,  which  evi¬ 
dently  proceeded  from  a  much  more  exalted  source.  W e  both, 
by  the  mercy  of  God,  escaped  unhurt  on  that  day.  Our  little 
society  cpntinued  its  meetings  as  regularly  as  th^  trying  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  our  situation  would  permit.  Mr.  E . was 

three  or  four  times  engaged  with  the  enemy  afterwards,  and 
always  behaved  both  before  and  during  the  battle  with  much 
steady,  and  I  may  call  it,  godly  courage. 

*  On  the  evening  preceding  the  Slst  of  March,  our  whole 
society  met  together.  Mr.  E  . said,  in  the  presence  of  the 
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^cst,  *  I  cannot  account  for  the  strong  impression  which  hai 
seized  my  mind,  that  I  shall  not  survive  the  event  of  to-mor¬ 
row’s  engagement :  no  such  prepossession  ever  occupied  my 
thoughts  on  any  former  occasion,  I  feel,  therefore,  strongly 
affected  by  this ;  but  if  it  be  thy  will,  O  God,  thy  will  be  done ! 
We  then  united  in  prayertogether  for  him,  for  ourselves,  and 
for  our  brethren  in  arms,  beseeching  God  to  prepare  us  for 
the  awful  trial,  and  give  us  grace  either  to  meet  death  with 
joyful  hope,  or  to  receive  his  sparing  mercy,  if  our  lives'  should 
be  preserved,  with  gratitude*  Knowing  the  importance  of  the 
next  day’s  battle,  and  the  little  chance  we  stood  of  all  meet¬ 
ing  again  in  this  world,  we  embraced  each  other  with  peculiar 
attachment,  and  mutual  recommendation  to  the  God  of  battle 
and  the  preserver  of  souls.  Oh,  Sir !  it  was  a  happy,  but 
trying  season  to  us  1  1  saw  Mr.  £ - an  hour  before  the  hor¬ 

rors  of  that  bloody  day  commenced  ^  his  words  were,  ^  pray 
earnestly  for  me,  and  if  I  am  killed  and  you  should  be  spared, 
give  my  last  blessing  to  our  worthy  and  dear  friend  at——  ; 

tell  Mr. - ,’  continued  he, '  that  I  owe  him  more  than  worlds 

can  repay :  he  first  opened  my  heart  to  conviction,  and  God 
has  blessed  it  to  repentance  :  through  the  unspeakable  mer« 
cies  of  Christ  I  can  die  with  comfort.’ 

<  After  the  severe  engagement  which  followed,  wherein  tho 
brave  Abercrombie  fell,  according  to  agreement,  our  little  so¬ 
ciety  met*  Every  life  was  spared,  except  that  of  poor  Mr. 

£ - ,  whose  head  was  taken  off  by  a  cannon  ball  at  an  early 

period  of  the  action*  Such  was  the  will  of  God*  Whilst, 
therefore,  we  returned  hearty  thanks  for  our  preservation,  we 
blessed  God’s  goodness  for  sparing  the  life  of  our  departed 
brother,  till  by  a  lively  exercise  of  faith  and  repentance,  ar 
we  had  every  reason  to  trust,  God  had  made  him  his  own.  1 
now  also  bless  God,  that  I  have  had  this  opportunity  of  seeing 
and  relating  to  you  a  story,  which  I  know  you  rejoice  to  hear** 
Without  farther  comment,  Mr*  Editor,  1  send  you  the 
above  relation,  which  1  have  committed  to  writing  with  a« 
much  faithfulness  and  accuracy  as  I  am  able*  L*  R« 


Mr.  Editor, 

In  1797,  some  of  the  Society  of  Friends  went  from  Phila¬ 
delphia  on  a  visit  to  the  Indians  in  Brotherton  and  New  Stock- 
bridge,  state  of  New-York,  near  the  borders  of  Canada*  On 
their  return,  the  Indians  voluntarily  committed  to  the  care  of 
J*  C*  one  of  the  friends,  six  of  their  daughters,  young  women, 
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t»ho  thef  rtqacsted  might  be  educated  by  the  society.  Thi« 
they  generouily  undertook  and  kept  them  four  years,  putting 
them  io  different  families  in  the  country,  where  they  were 
taugbt  to*rea(4  write,  knk,  spin,  sew  and  in  other  domestic  du* 
ties*  Three  of  them  were  returned  in  the  year  1800,  and  the 
other  three  were  to  be  returned  in  1801.  J.  C*  who  had  taken 
the  charge  of  bringing  them  from  their  own  country,  coukl 
noc  consent  to  let  them  go,  without  becoming  again  their  con¬ 
ductor  and  protector  as  far  as  it  was  in  his  power  and  not- 
withataiKiiBg  his  age  and  pressing  avocations,  he  most  bene- 
veknlly  undertook  this  long  journey  that  he  might  deliver  up 
his  eharge  at  the  place,  and  to  the  parents  from  whom  he  had 
received  it*  Having  had  the  perusal  of  his  Journal,  1  earnestly 
aoikited  the  liberty  of  extracting  from  it  what  1  thought 
wwuld  eome  within  the  plan  of  your  Magazine,  that  your  rea¬ 
ders  might  be  benefited  by  the  labours  and  observations  of  this 
worthy  man*  I  am  convinced  it  would  be  useful,  if  every 
anecdote  relative  to  the  customs,  manners,  improvements, 
aad  practical  economy  of  the  native  Indians  could  be  pre- 
furved  and  recorded*  Had  this  been  done  in  an  early  day 
SHIch  good  would  have  arisen  from  it  to  the  Indians  them¬ 
selves  and  to  Christians  in  general*  I  shall  therefore  make 
BO  afiology  for  the  following  account*  Z* 

^  H  was  the  loth  day  of  the  10th  month,  1801,  after  a  very 
fatiguing  and  dangerous  jouitioy  that  we  arrived  at  Brotherton, 
where  we  were  received  with  great  kindness  by  friend  D*  and 
hit  family.  We  found  that  these  friends,  have  been  of  very 
otoential  service  to  the  Indians*  We  rejoiced  .together,  on 
account  of  the  great  mercies  that  have  been  extended  to  us  on 
this  long  and  difficult  journey  and  with  gratitude  we  set  up 
Qur  Ebonezar  here,  for  hitherto  hath  the" Lord  helped  us*  As 
soon  as  it  was  known  that  we  had  arrived,  many  of  the  Chiefs 
of  the  nation  came  to  see  us;  they  behaved  with  much  pro¬ 
priety,  and  our  conversation  turned  on  the  civil  and  religious 
improvement  since  my  first  visit.  The  next  day,  being  the 
first  day  of  the  week,  two  friendly  families  joined  us  and  wc 
sat  together  in  religious  contemplation — I  thought  the  wing 
of  divine  regard  appeared  to  reign  among  us,  and  was  sensU 
bly  feit  by  most  present*  Afterwards  1  went  to  an  Indian  place 
of  worship,  where  many  people  were  gathered  together  at  an 
Indian  funeral,  who  behaved  with  great  seriousness ;  the  corps 
was  brought  and  set  before  the  door  of  the  meeting  house, 
Suad  an  Indian  of  ibis  tribci  David  Fowler,  ^  appeared  in  a 


weighty  manner,  in  supplication/— They  also  sang  an  hymn* 
My  host  I.  D.  keeps  a  library  belonging  to  the  Indians,  con» 
sisting  of  many  valuable  books,  which  were  chiefly  furnished 
by  the  society  of  Baptists,  and  many  of  the  natives  discover 
considerable  taste  for  reading.  In  the  evening,  I  read  the  5lh 
chap,  of  Matthew  to  a  number  of  Indians  who  came  to  see  me, 
and  they  gave  great  attention.  This  country  which  is  their 
special  property,  may  truly  be  said  to  be  a  land  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey.  /Though  no  tnanure  whatever  is  used  in 
their  agriculture,  my  friend  informed  me  that  his  land  yielded 
fifty  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre,  and  other  produce  in  pro¬ 
portion. 

The  next  morning  we  set  off  for  the  respective  famUies 
of  my  Indian  charge,  at  about  nine  miles  distance,  through  a 
romantic  and  beautiful  country,  though  not  yet  penetrated  by 
good  roads ;  we  were  obliged  to  walk  great  part  of  the  way, 
the  roads  being  too  hilly  and  rough  to  bear  the  jolting  of  the 
waggon.  In  some  places  the  hills  were  so  steep  that  the 
horses  could  not  hold  the  waggon  back.  At  length  we  arri¬ 
ved  safe  at  the  end  of  our  dangerous  journey,  and  were  re¬ 
ceived  with  great  joy,  and  every  countenance  was  expressive 
of  its  inward  feelings.  I  was  filled  with  gratitude  at  the  recol¬ 
lection  of  the  many  mercies  that  had  been  exercised  towards 
us  by  a  gracious  God  in  our  perilous  journey  ;  and  my  heart 
overflowed  with  thankfulness,  for  being  brought  safe  to  the 
end  of  it. 

[TO  BE  COVTINUEdI] 

ANECDOTE. 

When  La  Raveillere  L'Epaux  arrived  at  the  dignity  of  a 
director  of  the  French  Republic,  he  addressed  some  instruc¬ 
tions  to  all  the  departments,  in  the  name  of  the  Executive  Di¬ 
rectory,  on  the  subject  of  religion.  Speaking  of  Christians, 
whom  he  calls  the  fanatics,  he  says,  ^Desolez  leur  patience, 
enveloppez  les  de  votre  surveil’  lance;  qu’cllc  les  inquiet  le 
jour ;  qu'elle  les  trouble  la  null;  ne  leurs  donnez  pas  un  mo¬ 
ment  de  relache ;  que  sans  vous  voir  ils  vous  sentefit  partont 
a  ch^ue  instant  1*  [‘  Weary  out  their  patience,  surround  them 
with  your  inspection ;  let  it  embarrass  them  by  day,  let  it 
disturb  them  by  night ;  give  them  not  a  moment  of  repose  ; 
let  them,  without  seeing  you,  feel  your  superintendance  in  eve¬ 
ry  place.’]  These  instructions  are  dated  in  the  month  of  Frl- 
maire,  in  the  4jLh  year  of  the  invisible  republic,  and  fully 
prove,  how  much  philosophers,' who  have  been  inveighing  so 
long  against  intolerance  and  persecution,  can  improve  upon 
the  practice  when  they  possess  the  power* 
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PARAPHRASE. 

Habakkuk  chap.  iii.  ver.  17,  18.  Although  the  fig-tree  shall 
not  blossomy  neither  shall  fruit  be  on  the  vinesy  the  labour  of 
the  olive  shall  faily  and  the  fields  shall  yield  no  meat;  the 
fiocks  shall  be  cut  off from  the  foldy  and  there  shall  be  no  herds 
in  the  stalls:  yety  will  I  rejoice  in  the  Lordy  I  will  joy  in 
the  God  of  my  salvation* 

Although  the  fig-trees  no  fair  blossoms  bear| 

Nor  the  rich  vines  luxuriant  clusters  yield  ; 

Though  the  mild  olive  fails  to  crown  the  year, 

Nor  Hocks  the  folds  adorn,  nor  herds  the  field  : 

Still  in  the  Lord  will  I  rejoice ; 

Still  to  my  God  will  lift  my  voice : 

Father  of  mercies  !  still  my  grateful  lays 
Shall  hymn  thy  name  exulting  in  thy  praise* 

Though  the  gay  dreams  of  youth,  th*  enchanting  bloom 
By  hope  pourtray’d,  misfortune  has  o’crcast ; 

And  dash’d  the  fair  perspective  with  a  gloom 

Which  nought  can  dissipate  while  time  shall  last; 

Though  torn  from  nature’s  most  endearing  ties. 

The  heart’s  warm  hope,  and  love’s  maternal  glow  ; 
Though  sunk  the  source  on  which  the  soul  relies, 

To  soothe  through  life’s  decline  it’s  destin’d  woe  ; 

Though  sorrow  still  affecting  ills  prepares. 

And  o’er  each  passing  day  her  presence  lowers, 

And  darken’d  fancy  shades  with  many  cares. 

With  many  trials  crouds  the  future  hours ; 

Still  in  the  Lord  will  I  rejoice ; 

Still  to  my  God  I  lift  my  voice ; 

Father  of  mercies  1  Still  my  grateful  lays 
Shall  hymn  thy  name  exulting  in  thy  praise* 

Salvation  I— promised  by  the  God  of  Heaven ! 

Salvation  1— purchas’d  by  the  Lord  of  love  ! 

To  erring  man,  a  peace  and  pardon  given  ; 

To  erring  man,  eternal  bliss  above  I 

This  is  the  theme  shall  raise  the  drooping  breast ; 

This  is  the  theme  shall  light  the  clouded  eye  ; 

Shall  swell  the  grateful  triumphs  of  the  blest, 

When  earth’s  vain  glories  undistinguish’d  lie  s 
For  this,  O  Lord  I  do  I  rejoice  ; 

For  this,  my  God  I  1  lift  my  voice  ; 

Mercies  so  vast  inspire  my  grateful  lays 

To  hymn  thy  name  exulting  in  thy  praise*  P* 
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RELIGIOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 


AT  the  late  session  of  the  General 
Assembly,  the  Standing  Committee  of 
Missions  made  their  report,  which  con¬ 
tained  sundry  interesting  articles  of  in¬ 
telligence,  and  was  accompanied  with 
the  journals  of  most  of  the  Missionaries 
who  have  been  in  the  service  of  the  As¬ 
sembly  during  the  last  year. 

In  this  report  it  was  stated,  that  the 
Missionaries  have  performed  the  services 
assigned  them  with  dili^nce  and  fideli¬ 
ty  ;  Uiat,  although  their  |oumab  mention 
no  instances  of  extraordinary  revivals  of 
religion,  yet  they  uniformly  represent  that 
the  Missionaries  were  received  in  a  friend* 
ly  manner  and  treated  with  respect ;  that 
their  congregations  were,  in  general  at¬ 
tentive,  in  some  great,  solemnity  prevail¬ 
ed,  and  in  a  number  of  instances  the  word 
appeared  to  be  accompanied  with  power. 
The  Committee,  upon  the  whole,  were 
of  the  opinion,  that  the  seed  which  has 
been  sown  is  springing  up,  and  that  the 
prospect  of  a  harvest  is  such  as  to  en¬ 
courage  to  continued  diligence,  and  more 
vigorous  exertion.  Parts  of  the  Mission¬ 
ary  journals  were  then  read,  and  will  be 
presented  to  the  reader  in  the  succeed¬ 
ing  columns  of  this  and  future  numbers 
of  the  Magazine. 

The  Committee  informed  the  Assem¬ 
bly,  that  thev  have  published  a  pamphlet, 
under  the  title  of  “  Glad  Tidingg^'  con¬ 
taining  a  narrative  of  the  state  of  religion, 
and  particularly  of  Missionary  eftbrts  for 
its  advancement,  which  contains  such  in¬ 
formation  as  they  apprehend  will  be 
particularly  grateful  to  the  pious  mind, 
and  have  a  direct  tendency  to  promote  the 
Redeemer’s  interest  in  the  w’orld:  also, 
that  they  have  divided  among  the  Pres¬ 
byteries,  within  the  bounds  of  the  Gene- 
’  ral  Assembly,  for  the  use  of  the  poor,  a 
quantity  of  religious  and  moral  books  and 
tracts  which  the  benevolence  of  indivi¬ 
duals  had,  during  the  past  year,  commit¬ 
ted  to  their  care  for  gratuitous  distribu¬ 
tion,  and  that  a  part  of  these  books  have 
been  presented  to  two  female  associations 
in  Philadelphia,  who  have  instituted  a 
school  for  the  education  of  female  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  poor. 


Some  of  these  answers,  viz.  one  ftom  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  and  one  from  ^ 
the  Moravian  Missionary  Society,  at  a 
Bethlehem,  the  r^der  will  find  in  the 
subsequent  pages. 

The  Committee  further  rejiorted,  that 
they  have  received  several  small  dona¬ 
tions  for  the  support  of  Missions ;  and 
some  assistance  from  ’the  United  States, 
and  the  Missionary  Society  of  New-Jer- 
sey,  for  the  support  of  the  Indian  school 
among  the  Cherokees,  which  has  thus 
far  surmounted  the  difficulties  attending 
all  new  institutions  of  the  kind,  and  will,  . 
probably,  ere  long,  be  firmly  and  prosper¬ 
ously  established.  They  also  report  that 
they  had,  agreeably  to  the  directions  of 
the  Assembly,  commenced  the  publication 
of  a  Magazine,  which  they  flattered  them¬ 
selves  would,  under  the  Assembly’s  pa¬ 
tronage  and  support,  become  so  produc¬ 
tive  as  to  make  a  valuable  addition  to 
their  funds  for  pious  uses. 

The  following  are  the  letters  from  the 
London  Missionary  Society  and  the  Mo¬ 
ravian  Missionary  Society,  mentioned  in 
the  above  statement  of  the  report  of  the 
Committee. 

To  the  gentlemen,  who  compose  the 
Standing  Committee  of  Missions  con- 
siected  with  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Dear  Brethren  in  the  Lordf 

It  was  with  unfeigned  pleasure  that 
the  Directors  of  the  Misskmaiv'  Society  in 
London  perused  the  printed  report  of  the 
standing  Committee  of  Missions  appoint¬ 
ed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Pres-, 
byterian  Chiuch,  dated  April  2l8t,  1804, 
and  si^ed  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Green,  Chair¬ 
man  of  that  Committee  and  communica¬ 
ted  by  him.  ' 

The  Directors  of  the  Society  in  Lon¬ 
don  comply  with  tlie  utmost  cheerfulness 
with  the  proposal  of  correspondence,  but 
apprehend  that  a  particular  answer  to  their 
several  questions  will  not  in  this  instance 
be  expected,  as  we  conceive  that  the 
Committee  at  Philadelphia  is  already  in 
possession  of  most  of  their  publications  t 
as  a  token  however  of  their  respectful 


It  w  as  also  stated  to  the  Assembly,  and  affectionate  regard  they  beg  leave 
that  the  Committee  had  endeavoured  to  with  this  letter,  to  present" to  the  Com- 
establish  an  extensive  correspondence  mittee  their  last  Ref^rts,  and  the  Ser- 
with  Missionary  Societies  in  the  United  mons  preached  at  their  last  annual  meet- 
States  and  in  Europe,  and  that  from  some  ing  in  May,  1804. 

of  them  they  had  received  answers  to  Although  it  may  not  be  necessary  to 
their  communications.  detail  for  your  information  the  origin, 
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plan  and  proceedings  of  the  London  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society  ever  since  the  year  1795, 
a  short  account  of  its  present  state  and 
prospects  may  be  acceptable. 

It  has  pleased  God  still  to  try  the  pa¬ 
tience  of  the  Society  by  withholding  his 
peculiar  blessing  from  their  first  Mission 
to  the  South  Seas.  Their  Missionaries 
have  continued  amidst  various  dangers 
and  discomagements  to  maintain  their 
station  at  Otalieite.  They  have  to  lament 
the  extreme  wickedness  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  which  God  is  pleased  to  punish  by 
dreadful  visitations  of  his  anger.  Several 
Missionaries  having  at  length  attained  the 
language  of  the  Island,  have  repeatedly 
made  a  tour  among  tlie  people,  and  have 
proclaimed  the  peaceful  blessings  of  the 
Gospel.  Some  are  attentive,  but  for  the 
greater  part  their  disregard  has  been 
exti'emely  painful  to  the  faithful  ministers 
of  Christ,  who  as  yet  have  seen  little  or 
no  fruit  of  their  labour. 

The  Missions  to  South  Africa  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  a  remarkable  degree,  especially 
til  at  under  the  care  of  Mr  Kichercr,  at 
Zak  River,  and  that  under  the  super¬ 
intendence  of  Dr.  Vander  Kemp  at  Beth- 
elsdoi’pt.  The  appearance  of  three  convert¬ 
ed  Hottentots  in  Holland  and  in  London, 
excited  the  most  lively  emotions  of  sacred 
pleasure  &  gratitude,  and  has  not  failed  to 
inspire  ihultitudes  with  additional  zeal  to 
promote  the  cause  of  Missions.  A  Report 
lately  received  from  Dr.  Vander  KeQip 
and  his  faithful  associate,  Mr  Read,  af¬ 
fords  us  the  additional  satisfaction  to  learn, 
that  some  of  the  converted  Hottentots 
have  already  commenced  preachers  of 
the  Gospel  and  have  been  honoured  as 
the  instruments  of  the  conversion  of  se¬ 
veral  of  their  countrymen.  Indeed,  the 
fields  in  this  part  of  the  world  are  already 
white  unto  the  harvest,  and  we  anticipate 
wdtli  lively  hope  the  further  extension  of 
the  Redeemer’s  holy  and  happy  reign 
among  the  degraded  posterity  of  Ham. 
Mr.  Kicherer  and  the  Hottentots  long 
detained  in  Holland,  for  w'ant  of  a  safe 
and  suitable  conveyance,  have  at  length 
taken  tlieir  passage  in  a  vessel  ft*om  your 
country  to  the  Cape,  together  with  several 
additional  labourers,  whose  joint  efforts 
w  ill,  we  humbly  hope,  be  instrumental  of 
the  further  triumphs  of  the  Cross. 

We  have  sent  several  labourers  to  Nova 
Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Qiiebec: 
at  the  latter  place,  the  Missionary  em¬ 
ployed  w^as  treated  with  severity  by  the 
Magistrates,  while  bn  his  part,  we  fear 
there  was  a  want  of  that  respect  and  sub¬ 
mission  due  fixim  a  Christian  minister,  and 
we  are  sorry  to  say  the  contest  has  issued 


in  a  manner  not  honourable  to  the  cau»eqf 
Missions. 

We  leam  from  New  Brunsw’ick,  that 
great  multitudes  of  souls  are  like  sheep 
without  a  shepherd,  and  very  many  are 
likely  to  perish  for  lack  of  knowledge. 
Where  our  Missionanes  have  visited, 
they-  have  been  generally  received  and 
heard  with  great  pleasure^  and  many  are 
earnestly  longing  to  enjoy  tlie  privileges 
of  a  stated  ministr}  .  This,  however,  it  is 
not  in  our  power,  nor  is  it  directly  our 
province,  to  procure  for  them;  but  we 
earnestly  pray  tliat  tlie  great  Lord  of  the 
Harvest  w  ould  furnish  tliem  with  faithful 
and  able  labourers. 

From  our  missionaries  sent  out  to  Cey¬ 
lon  and  to  the  East  Indies,  time  has  not 
allowed  us  to  liear  any  thing.  We  have 
also  two  Missionaries  on  their  way  to  the 
populous  city  of  Surat.  The  places  of 
their  destination  appeared  to  us  very  im¬ 
portant  and  promising,  and  we  shall  wait 
anxiously  to  learn  what  prospects  are  pre¬ 
sented  to  them  on  their  arrival. 

The  Society  has  another  object  in  view 
of  still  greater  magnitude,  and  which  they 
hope  to  undertake  in  a  humble  depen¬ 
dence  on  the  power  of  omnipotent  gi-ace, 
before  which  the  highest  mountains  readi¬ 
ly  become  plains.  The  vast  population  of 
China  must  excite  in  every  Christian  bo¬ 
som  an  earnest  wish  that  the  gospel  of 
salvation  might  visit  them  with  all  its 
salutary  blessings,  and  for  this  end,  the 
Directors  have  it  in  contemplation  to 
send  two  or  three  able  persons  to  the 
vicinity  of  that  country,  probably,  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales’s  Island,  which  seems 
an  eligible  spot,  who,  residing  among  tlie 
people,  may  acquire  the  knowdedge  of 
the  language,  and  translate  into  it  tlie 
sacred  orates,  which  are  able  to  make 
men  wise  to  salvation.  Help  us  with  your 
prayers,  honoured  brethren,  that  w  e  may 
be  succeeded  in  this  arduous  enterjirise. 

We  have  reason  to  rejoice  that  the 
Missionary  spirit  does  not  seem  to  decline 
in  Britain ;  on  the  conti’ary  we  trust  tliat 
the  object  appears  to  wise  and  good  men 
of  increasing  importance,  and  though  the 
funds  of  tlie  Society  arc  diminished  by 
.  the  great  expenditure  required  forvarious 
undertakings,  yet  we  feel  a  confidence, 
•  that  the  generosity  of  British  cliristians 
will  keep  pace  with  the  extended  expen¬ 
diture  of  tlie  Society. 

But  we  need  not  enlar^.  The  publica¬ 
tions  sent  herewith  will  more  fully  in¬ 
form  you  of  our  present  state  and  pros¬ 
pects.  We  doubt  not  you  will  read 
them  with  emotions  of  pleasure  and 
praise. 


sor 

»  • 

We  tooj  rejoice  to  Icam  from  your  sincerely  rejoice  with  you  in  the  hippy 
report,  that  in  tlie  United  States,  the  prospect  before  you. 

Great  Head  of  the  Church  has  put  it  It  is  our  fer/ent  wish  and  prayer,  that 
into  the  hearts  of  many  of  his  people  to  the  Great  Head  of  his  church  may  con- 
labour  with  dilig^cnce  and  earnestness,  tiniie  to  be  w’ith  you  in  all  your  undertak- 
to  extend  the  savour  of  the  Redeemer’s  ingu,  and  that  by  your  instnimentality 
name,  and  that  their  success  is  increasinj^,  the  riches  of  his  ^ace  may  be  conveyed, 
and  their  future  prospects  animating*,  with  equal  success,  to  all  the  four  des- 
Let  us  adore  our  glorious  Lord,  who  has  criptions  of  people,  to  w’hom  yo»ir  Mis-  * 
inclined  you  and  us  to  these  efforts,  and  sionary  exertions  are  extended! 
who  has  already  signified  his  gracious  May  He,  in  his  gracious  providence, 
approbation  of  our  feeble  attempts,  by  a  never  let  you  want  the  necessary  means 
good  degree  of  success.  The  cause  is  the  to  carry  on  his  work!  May  the  Lord  cl* 
Lord’s,  and  we  trust  his  blessing  will  so  the  harvest  continue  to  raise  up  persona 
croam  our  mutual  endeavours,  that  we  fTr»m  among  you,  qtialified  for  this' impor- 
shall  become  the  -honoured  instruments  tant  and  arduous  task;  and  may  those, 
of  introducing  those  happy  times,  for  that  are  already  engaged  in  this  noble 
which  we  and  our  forefathers  have  so  sen’ice,  be  daily  increasing  in  diligence, 
long  prayed,  when  the  knowledge  of  xeal  and  faithfulness  to  the  cause  of 
Christ,  the  Gloi'y  of  Jehovah,  shall  cover  their  Redeemer!  M^y  he  especially  pro- 
the  earth  as  the  waters  do  the  sea.  vide  himself  men,  and  fit  them  out,  that' 

In  the  name,  and  in  behalf  of  the  Di-  are  willing  to  devote  their  lives  to  tlie 
rectors  of  the  London  Missionary  service  of  the  Indian  nations,  and  to  he 
Society.  the  heralds  of  the  everlasting  gospel  to 

Joseph  Hardcastle,  Treasurer,  our  ^osrn  brethren !  May  no  unforeseen 
Geo.  BuroeiT,  Secretary.  difhculties,  with  which  you  may  have  to 

London,  Jan.  30,  1805.  struggle,  nor  any  partial  disappointments 

,  discourage  you  from  persevering  in  so 

To  Dr.  Ashbel  Greek,  Chaiman  of  great  a  <lesi^,  but  rather  stimulate  you, 
the  Standing  Committee  of  Missions  J"  •‘“rt  yourselves  with  renewed  vigour 
under  the  General  Assembly  of  the  service  of  our  Lord . 

Presbrterian  Church  in  tlie  United  We  will  now  endeavour  to  give  you  tha 
of  Amerira  Wished  for  information  respecting  our 

Society,  and  will  answer  your  questions  on 
REVEREND  SIR,  subjcct to  thc  bcst  of  our  knowledge. 

Your  acceptable  letter  of  21  st  April,  1.  Our  society  has  existed  since  the 
1804,  was  communicated  at  the  last  an-  year  1787,  and  is  incorporated  in  the 
nual  meeting,  to  the  Society  of  the  Uni-  states  of  Pennsylvania,  New-Jersey,  and 
ted  Brethren  for  propagating  tlie  gospel  New-York. 

among  the  heathen,  who,  with  ourselves,  2.  The  circumstances  and  motives  that 
heard  the  contents  witli  sentiments  of  led  to  its  institution  are  mentioned  in  the 
delight  and  gratitude.  *  preface  to  the  stated  Rules  of  the  Society, 

We  cordially  agree  with  you  in  the  be-  of  which  we  enclose  a  copy,  begging  your 
lief,  that  mutual  communications  of  the  acceptance  of  thc  same,  as  well  as  of  the 
various  Missionary  Associations  in  tliis  other  printed  papers,  whicli  accompany 
countrj',  tend  greatly  to  encourage  and  this  letter.  By  the  stated  rules  of  the 
assist  each  other  in  the  common  efforts.  Society  you  will  also  be  informed  of  the 
to  propagate  the  precious  gospel  of  plan,  upon  which  the  Society  wras  formed. 
Christ  among  those,  who  have  hitherto  We  find  it  necessary  to  observe  here, 
been  destitute  of  its  blessings.  that  the  Missionary  Societies,  within  the 

It  is  therefore  with  heart-felt  pleasure,  limits*  of  the  Brethren’s  Chiu'ch,  differ 
that  we  acce])t  of  the  hand  of  fellowship,  from  similar  institutions  in  other  deno- 
which  you  are  offering  us,  by  opening  min  ations,  in  the  following  point,  namely: 
a  correspondence,  which,  we  trust,  w  ill  They  have  no  pow’er  to  begin  new  Mis- 
be  the  means  both  of  instructing  and  sions,  or  to  send  out  Missionaries,  which 
animating  us  in  the  work  o4'  the  Lord.  by  the  S)Tiods  of  the  Brethren’s  Church 
The  short  but  interesting  statement  of  is  vested  .solely  in  the  Elders’  Conference 
the  Missionary  business,  under  the  super-  of  the  Unity  in  Europe,  or  in  the  Board 
intendence  of  tlie  Assembly,  contained  of  those  Brethren,  who  by  the  Syiiod,  or 
in  your  letter,  excites  our  joy,  and  calls  the  Elders*  Conference  of  the  Unity,  are 
for  praise  and  thanksgiving  to  him,  whose  appointed  to  have  the  direction  of  the 
blessing  has  hitherto  attended  your  en-  Brethren’s  congregations  in  North- Ame- 
deavours  with  appai'ent  success,  and  w  e  rica.  Oiu*  Missionary  Societies  have.no 


other  aim,  but  to  help  and  support,  to  the  the  small  book,  entitled,  **  Instructions 
utmost  of  their  abilities,  the  Missions  of  for  the  Members  of  the  Unitas  Fratrum, 
the  Brethren,  especially  those  that  are  un-  who  minister  in  the  Gospel  among  the 
der  the  same  civil  government  with  them,  Heathen.” 

or  are  established  in  the  same  country.  8.^  Beside  the  places  mentioned  in  the 

3.  The  difficulties  or  obstacles  we  had  succinct  account,  &c.  &c.  to  which  the 

to  surmount,  in  forming  our  Society^  were  Brethren  have  already  sent  Missions, 
few  and  soon  removed.  some  new  Missions  have  since  been  esta- 

4.  The  funds  of  the  Society  are  chief-  blished  among  the  Indians  in  North- 

ly:  One  ti’act  of  5000  acres  of  land,  of  America,  viz.  Two  in  the  year  1801;  one 
which  2500  acres  are  situated  on  the  on  the  river  Woapikamikunk,  a  branch  of 
heads  of  French  creek,  and  2500  on  the  the  Wabash,  among  the  Delawares,  in 
river  Conneought,  both  near  the  north-  the  Indiana  territory,  and  the  other,  on 
west  comer  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  Estemally  river  near  Vanstown,  among 
vested  in  the  Society  by  the  Legislature  the  Cherokocs,  in  the  territory  south  of 
of  this  state,  April  9th,  1791;  and  ano-  Ohio.  Respecting  these  two  Missions 
ther  tract  of  12000  acres  of  land,  on  the  you  will  find  more  detailed  accounts  in 
river  Muskingum,  granted  to  the  Society  those  numbers  of  the  periodical  accounts, 
June  1st,  1796,  by  the  government  of  the  relating  to  the  Missions  of  the  church  of 
Union,  in  trust,  for  the  sole  use  of  the  the  United  Brethren,  established  among 
Indians,  who  w’ere  formerly  settled  there,  the  heathen,  which  we  adjoin  for  your 
or  the  remains  of  that  society.  These  use,  and  in  which  you  will  also  meet  with 
lands,  being  mostly  uncultivated,  are  con-  some  further  information  of  the  state  of 
sequently  not  yet  productive  of  any  con-  our  other  Missions,  since  the  year  1801, 
siderable  emoluments.  It  will  probably  to  the  conclusion  of  the  year  i803. 
take  a  number  of  years,  before  the  profits  In  the  course  of  last  year,  two  other 
arising  from  ^  tlie  new  settlements  on  new  Missions  have  been  commenced ;  one 
Muskingum  will  exceed  or  even  corres-  on  the  river  Jonquakamik,  in  Upper  Ca- 
pond  to  the  expenses  made  for  their  nada,  among  the  Chippaways,  and  the 
improvement.  other  on  the  river  Pelquotting,  this  side 

.  Beside  the  fore  mentioned  tracts  of  of  lake  Erie. 

land,  the  Society  possesses  some  proper-  It  is  also  in  contemplation,  to  establish 
ty,  from  other  donations  of  smaller  tracts  a  Mission  in  tlie  country  of  the  Creeks, 
of  land,  and  from  a  few  legacies.  in  Georgia. 

The  income  from  these  funds,  together  9.  The  success,  which  hitherto  has  at- 
with  the  amount  of  the  yearly  collections,  tended  the  Missionary  labours  of  our  bre- 
have  hitherto  not  been  equal  to  one  third  thren  among  the  Indians  in  N.  America, 
of  the  expenditures  upon  our  Missions  has,  upon  the  whole,  been  far  beyond  our 
in  this  country  .  The  deficiency  is  made  humble  expectations.  The  history  of  the 
up  by  the  Committee,  appointed  by  the  Missions  of  the  United  Brethren  among 
Synods  of  the  Brethren  to  superintend  the  Indians  in  North -America,  by  George 
our  Missions.  ^  Henry  Loskiel,  published  in  the  year 

5.  The  number  of  our  Missionaries  1788,  relates  a  great  number  of  instances, 
among  the  Indians  in  North-America  how  the  w’oM  of  the  cross  has  displayed 
is  at  present  19;  8  married  couples,  and  its  saving  power  among  them,  and  how 
3  single  Brethren.  The  whole  number  God  our  Saviour,  amidst  the  many  diffi- 
of  Missionaries  in  all  the  Missions  of  the  culties,  afflictions,  and  sufterings,  under 
Brethren,  was,  at  the  end  of  1803,  155  which  this  Mission  had  to  labour,  has 
persons;  65  married  couples,  19  single  favoured  and  supported  it  with  a  very 
brethren,  4  widowers,  and  2  widows.  particular  share  of  his  blessing  and  pro- 

6.  Most  of  our  Missionaries  are  me-  lection.  We  must  however  candidly  own, 

chanics,  and  only  a  few  of  them  men  of  that  some  of  our  Missions,  at  present,  are 
a  learned  education.  Our  principles  on  not  in  such  a  blessed  and  flourishing  state 
that  subject  are  stated  in  the  2d  para-  as  we  could  wish  them  to  be,  and  the 
graph  of  the  concise  account  of  the  state  number  of  those  th?t  are  added  to  the 
of  the  Missions  of  the  United  Brethren,  church  of  the^jelieving,  from  among  the 
published  January  1st,  1801.  This  pam-  heathen,  is  but  small.  The  Mission  at 
phlet  will  moreover  give  you  a  general,  Fairfield  in  Upper  Canada,  especially, 
and  we  hope,  a  satisfactory,  knowledge  causes  us  a  great  deal  of  grief  and  sorrow, 
of  the  nature  and  extent  of  tlie  .Mission-  and  excites  our  most  fervent  prayers  for 
ary  undertakings  in  our  church.  its  preservation.  The  vicinity  of  white 

7.  The  instnictions,  which  our  Mis-  settlei’s,  and  above  all  the  immoderate 
siontfie#  receive,  are  fully  exhibited  in  use  of  strong  liquors,  for  which  th«  In* 


dian«  seem  to  possess  a  natural  propen-  scene,  I  hope  also  a  profitable  one  both 
sity,  has  proved  to  that  Mission  a  source  to  them  and  to  me.  In  the  middle  of  the 
of  mischief  of  tlie  most  grievous  and  per-  week,  I  took  leave  of  my  fnends,  and  sat 
nicious  consequences.  It  has  therefore  out  on  my  journey  for  this  country,  hav- 
been  thought  advisable,  to  remove  part  ing  been  requested  to  spend  the  ensuing 
of  the  congregation  at  Fairfield  to  the  saubath  in  Sussex. 

new  settlement  on  the  river  Pelquotting,  Xord’r  17 th  yune^  1804. 1  preached 

where  they  can  live  more  by  themselves  in  Sparta  to  an  assembly  solemn  and  at- 
and  unmolested  from  the  white  people.  tentivc,  to  appearance  not  without  some 

10.  Under  these  circumstances  our  good  effect.  In  the  evening,  held  a  con- 
hearts  are  sometimes  tempted  to  yield  ference,  which  1  hope  was  also  attended 
to  despondency  and  to  grow  faint.  Know-  with  a  blessing. 

ing  however,  that  the  work  is  not  ours,  Monday,  18/A.  I  pursued  my  journey, 
but  the  Lord’s,  we  will  not  cease  to  con-  the  roads  w’ere  so  bad,  wet,  and  miry 
fide  in  him,  whose  promises  are  the  war-  that  with  the  uttermost  exertions,  thro* 
rant  for  our  Missionaf5'undertaking,firmly  dangers  and  sufferings,  by  the  kind  hand 
believing  that  all  difficulties  and  opposi-  of  God,  1  arrived  at  tlie  head  of  the 
lion,  however  formidable,  must  vanish  Cayuga  lake  on  Saturday, 
when  his  time  is  come  to  fuMU  his  Lord*t  day,  24eth.  I  preached  at  the 
promises.  For  our  hopes  are  founded  head  of  the  lake,  in  the  bounds  of  the 
upon  the  rock  of  our  salvation,  even  second  church  which  I  organized  in 
Jesus  Christ,  against  whom  the  ^ates  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  town  of  Ulysses, 
Hell  shall  not  prevail.  The  experience  of  two  sermons  in  the  day.  I  rode  five  miles 
past  times  encourages  us,  to  expect  that  onward,  held  a  conference  in  the  evening, 
theday  will  come,  perhaps  sooner  than  we  In  both  places  there  was  manifested  a 
imagine,  when  the  dark  and  threatening  good  degree  of  attention.  These  two 
clouds  will  pass  over,  and  the  prospect  be-  churches  have  given  a  call  to  a  Mr. 
fore  us  be  again  bright  and  animating.  Mandeville  to  settle  among  them,  who  is 

11.  The  best  advice  we  can  give  you,  to  join  our  Presbytery. 

and  whereby  we  wish  and  endeavour  to  On  Tuesday  following,  by  the  great 
govern  ourselves,  is  this:  To  appear  in-  kindness  of  heaven,  I  arrived  in  heahh 
cessantly  before  the  throne  of  grace  with  and  safety,  at  Geneva, 
prayers  and  supplications  for  ourselves  Lord*t  day,  Q2d  yuly.  I  preached  in 
and  for  all  men;  to  be  unremitting  in  Washington.  The  assembly  appeared 
zeal  and  activity  to  promote  our  Saviour’s  attentive,  but  no  special  eflects  of  the 
kingdom ;  and  patiently  to  look  unto  him  word  were  observed.  I  visited, 
and  w'ait  for  his  blessing.  Lord**  day,  5th  August.  Preached  in 

We  recommend  ourselves  and  our  Mis-  Phelps.  In  the  evening  held  a  conference 
aions  to  your  remembrance  before  the  in  order  to  prepare  matters  to  organize 
Lord.  a  church.  In  this  place  tlie  people  seemed 
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Lord's  day,  oOtk.  I  preached  In  Utica, 
then  a  vacancy,  but  now  supplied  by  the 
settlement  of  Mr.  Carnahan,  to  a  fidl  and 
solemn  assembly ;  I  trust  by  the  grace  of 
God,  to  some  good  effect.  In  the  evening 
attended  a  conference ;  some  very  agree¬ 
able  appearances ;  c.hristians  sensible  and 
affectionate.  -- 

Lord's  day,  7th  Oct.  It  being  the  next 
sabbatli  after  the  "rising  of  the  Synod,  by  an 
exchan^  with  my  son  Robert  H.  Chap¬ 
man,  I  supplied  the  vacant  congregations 
of  Salem,  which  lies  on  the  North  River, 
about  40  miles  above  Albany. 

From  thence  I  returned  to  Geneva. 

Lord's  day,  Wth  Nov.  I  preached  in 
Lyons  twice  in  the  day,  and  a  tliird  ser¬ 
mon  in  the  evening.  These  people  ap¬ 
peared  attentive  in  general,  some  to  be 
affected.  I  visited  and  catechised  a  num¬ 
ber  of  families ;  this  place  is  much  divi¬ 
ded  by  the  Methodists  and  Baptists. 

Lord's  day,  ISth.  I  preached  in  No.  9. 
Having  preached  on  Friday  a  preparatory 
lecture  and  a  funeral  sermon  on  Saturday, 
and  adnutted  some  new  members.  I  ad¬ 
ministered  the  Lord’s  Supper,  baptized 
several  children.  The  whole  w'as  attended 
'  with  a  very  a^eeable  solemnity.  This 
congregation  have  since  engaged  Mr. 
Lecock,  from  the  Presbytery  of  New¬ 
castle,  for  one  half  of  his  time,  for  one 
year.  He  has  since  joined  our  Presbytery. 

Lord's  day,  2d  Dec.  I  preached  at  Phelps 
and  oi-ganized  a  church  of  Christ,  in  that 
town,  consisting  of  fourteen  members. 
They  proceeded  to  nominate  persons  to 
serve  as  deacons  and  elders.  There  was 
a  comfortable  appearance  of  solemnity  on 
tlie  important  and  interesting  occasion, 
union  and  harmony  prevailed  amongtliem. 
Had  a  conference  with  the  church  in  the 
evening.  They  engaged  to  set  up  the 
public  worship  of  God  on  tlie  sabbath, 
and  here  I  baptized  several  cliildren. 

Lord's  day,  16th  Dec.  1  visited  the 
congregation  in  No.  8,  preached  two  ser¬ 
mons  in  the  day-time,  and  in  the  evening 
a  lecture,  and  held  a  conference.  The 
state  of  religion  is  but  low  among  this 
people,  being  greatly  divided  by  Method¬ 
ists,  Baptists,  and  the  followers  of  Je¬ 
mima  Wilkinson. 

Lord's  day,  13/A  yan.  1805.  I  preached 
in  Phelps.  This  day  was  severely  cold  and 
stormy;  but  a  thin  assembly,  though 
serious. 

Lord's  day,  3d  Feb.  I  visited  the  con¬ 
gregation  in  Palmyra,  25  or  30  miles 
N.  W.  of  Geneva.  This  was  a  very  stor- 
nH'  day.  The  people  turned  out  remark¬ 
ably  well  and  appeared  solemn.  They 
begged  me  to  visit  them  again.  This 


place  had  a  congregational  minister  set¬ 
tled  among  them,  a  Mr.  Fairbank,  who 
turned  to  the  Baptists.  Since  then  they 
have  been  much  divided  and  broken, 
seem  now  to  be  collecting  together  again. 

I  returned  to  Geneva  on  Monday,  the 
weather  being  still  very  severe,  and  on 
Tuesday  I  attended  the  Presbytery  of 
Oneida  which  met  in  Ovid,  24  miles  on 
the  opposite  side  of  Geneva. 

Lord's  day,  10/A.  1  preached  in  Sene¬ 
ca  to  a  serious,  respectable  assembly, 
who  in  general  appeared  very  solemn,  and 
some  much  affected.  I  trust,  by  the  grace 
of  God,  the  preached  word  had  some 
power. 

Thursday,  28/A.  Set  off  to  visit  Cale¬ 
donia,  a  new  settlement  of  Scotch  peo¬ 
ple,  who  live  beyond  the  Genessee  river, 

45  or,  50  miles  west  of  Geneva,  arrived 
there  on  Saturday. 

Lord's  day,  3d  March.  Preached  at 
Caledonia,  in  a  large  school-house,  which 
was  crouded,  and  a  great  number  out 
of  the  door.  These  people  are  chiefly 
Highlanders,  lately  from  Scotland.  They 
appeared  not  only  decent  and  attentive, 
but  very  solemn.  They  expressed  a  de¬ 
sire,  if  I  thought  proper,  to  be  organized 
as  a  Presbyterian  church.  I  held  a  confer¬ 
ence  in  tlie  evening;  I  then  appointed  a 
conference  on  Monday,  for  that  purpose. 
Monday,  11  o’clock,  the  people  met; 
conference  opened  by  prayer.  After  giving 
an  exhortation  on  the  occasion,  proceeded 
to  receive  and  examine  certificates. 
Numbers  of  them  were  produced  from 
various  parts  of  Scotland,  and  approved. 
Several  persons  were  examined,  who 
had  never  joined  the  church,  and  appro¬ 
ved;  and  some  were  not  approved,  but 
desired  to  wait  in  the  use  of  means,  till 
another  opportunity.  Matters  being  thus 
prepared,  I  then  proceeded  to  organize 
them.  They  solemnly  adopted  the  Confes¬ 
sion  of  Faith  of  the  Presb\-teri an  church, 
and  the  directory  for  church  govern¬ 
ment  and  discipline.  They  solemnly  cove¬ 
nanted  to  walk  together  in  all  the  ordi¬ 
nances  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  as 
a  church  of  Christ,  in  the  Presbyterian 
order.  They  chose  three  elders,  tw  o  of 
them  were  to  officiate  as  deacons.  At  4 
o’clock  I  preached  to  them  from  2  Cor. 
xiii.  11.  After  sermon,  proceeded  to  or¬ 
dain  the  deacons  and  elders.  1  then  bap¬ 
tized  thirteen  children,  and  closed  the 
whole  solemn  scene  with  prayer,  singing, 
and  the  apostolic  benediction,  about  sun¬ 
set,  having  no  intermission.  These  peo¬ 
ple  appeared  to  be  very  sensibly  affected 
and  very  thankful  to  me  for  my  labours 
s^ong  ^em;  to  the  General  Assembly,  / 
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fbr  their  care;  and  to  the  Great  Head 
of  the  church,  for  these  privileges  and 
blessings  in  the  wilderness.  They  also 
engaged  to  keep  up  the  worship  of  God, 
on  the  Lord’s  day  among  themselves, 
until  it  should  please  the  Lord  to  send 
them  a  gospel  minister. 

1  promised,  God  willing,  to  visit  them 
again  in  May. 

Tuesday 9  5th.  I  returned  to  Hartford  on 
this  side  of  the  Genessee  river,  preached 
to  a  number  of  people,  who  gave  gootl 
attention.  In  the  evening  held  a  very 
agreeable  conference;  they  seemed  to 
be  eager  after  instruction. 

Wednesdayy  6th.  1  went  to  Big-tree  or 
Genessee,  12  miles  up  the  river,  on 
Thursday  and  Friday,  visited  and  con¬ 
versed  from  house  to  house,  and  cate¬ 
chised. 

Lord^t  dajy  lOfA.  I  preached  in  Big- 
tree.  The  weather  was  very  unfavourable ; 
rain,  deep  mud  and  mire.  There  assem¬ 
bled  about  100,  who  appeared  devout  and 
solemn. 

1  retumedhome  on  Tuesday.  Inthistour 
1  suffered  not  a  little.  It  was  good  travel¬ 
ling  when  1  left  home.  While  I  was  out, 
the  snow  left  us,  the  frost  went  out  of 
the  ground,  the  mire  was  very  deep, 
streams  were  high,  and  bridges  carried 
off.  But  I  was  carried  safely  tlirough  all 
the  dangers. 

Lord^s  day,  3Lf.  I  preached  in  No.  8. 
The  assembly  was  full,  though  the  day 
was  cloudy  and  rainy,  and  the  travelling 
bad.  There  appeared  to  be  a  very  solemn 
and  unusual  impression,  for  this  place,  on 
the  minds  of  many.  Some  were  in  tears, 
under  the  preaching  of  the  word.  Such 
a  hopeful  appearance  I  never  saw  before 
in  this  place.  I  trust  some  TOod  was  done 
by  the  power  and  grace  oi  God  to  some 
precious  soids.  I  hoj>e  this  may  prove  as 
the  dropping  before  a  plentiful  shower. 

I  am,  God  willing,  to  be  out  on  a  mis¬ 
sion,  next  sabbath  between  the  lakes.  I 
have  promised  tliree  sabbaths.  The  win¬ 
ter  has  been  so  severe  and  the  snow  so 
deep,  and  this  spring,  the  ground  so 
miry,  that  it  has  been  next  to  impossible 
to  travel,  except  on  the  beaten  road.  There 
ai*e  two  more  churches  ready  to  be  or¬ 
ganized,  and  several  more  expecting  soon 
to  be  ready.  This  country  is  still  in  a 
very  destitute  and  deplorable  situation; 
calls  for  your  help  and  your  prayers.  I 
hope  tlie  General  Assembly  will  grant 
them  all  the  assistance  in  tl\eir  power. 
The  settlements  are  in  great  danger  from 
sectariansof  all  sorts,  from  ignorant,  wild, 
irregular,  and  fanatical  preachers.  I  have 
been  in  fh)nt  of  the  battle,  and  the  Lord 


has  supported  me,  when  ready  to  faint  \n 
fatigue  and  discouragement,  and  in  some 
measure,  blessed  and  succeeded  my  la¬ 
bours,  and  let  all  the  glory,  honour,  and 
praise  be  given  to  his  holy  name.  I  think 
I  can  say,  I  have  not  sought  the  praise  of 
man,  but  sincerely  tlie  glory  of  God,  the 
interest  of  the  dear  Redeemer’s  kingdom, 
and  the  salvation  of  precious  souls.  I 
have  not  drawn  back  from  my  labour,  for 
hunger,  wet,  nor  cold,  nor  have  I  looked 
for  the  reward  from  man,  but  from  the 
free  grace  of  God.  The  people  of  Gene¬ 
va  are  exerting  themselves  to  obtain  the 
whole  of  my  labours ;  but  whether  they 
will  be  able,  at  present,  to  raise  a  com¬ 
fortable  support  is  doubtful;  and  how  I 
shall  be  disposed  of,  the  Lord  only  knows. 

I  think  I  can  trust  it  with  him,  though 
my  prospects  ^re  somewhat  shaded. 

I  have  disposed  of  most  of  the  books 
sent  to  .ne  from  the  General  Assembly  for 
the  poor,  only  a  few  w’hich  I  have  kept 
for  lack  of  an  opportunity  to  send  them 
where  they  were  most  wanted.  These 
favours  were  gratefully  acknowledged  by 
the  beneficiaries, 

I  am,  my  dear  brethren,  w  ith  all  due 
affection  and  respect  to  the  General  As¬ 
sembly,  to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  to  the 
Committee  of  Missions,  and  to  yourself 
and  family,  your  and  their  most  obedient 
humble  servant,  and  fellow  -labourer  in 
the  gospel. 

Jedediah  Chapmait. 
Dr.  Green,  Chaimianof  the  Standing 
Committee  of  Missions. 

From  the  Journal' of  Mr.  Lindsley,  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  General  Assembly,  as  a 
Missionary  in  the  northern  paits  of  the 
state  oft  Ne  w- York, 

Monday,  August  20,  1804.  I  set  off  on 
my  Missionary'  tour  and  rode  20  miles  to 
Washington. 

Lords  Day,  26th.  1  Preached  in  the 
forenoon  to  a  small  assembly  at  Camil- 
lus.  In  the  afternoon  I  preached  from 
Psa.  exxvi.  5,  6.  “  They  tliat  sow  in 
tears,”  &c.  There  was  nearly  twice  the 
number  of  people  in  the  latter  to  what 
there  w  as  in  the  former  part  of  the  day, 
and  they  were  more  than  commonly  at¬ 
tentive  and  solemn.  As  I  was  informed, 
several  were  brought  under  serious  im¬ 
pressions  of  mind. 

Tuesday,  26th.  I  preached  at  Onondago, 
to  about  thirty  people  w'ho  appeared  quite 
serious,  and  baptized  two  children.  In  the 
evening  I  preached  to  about  tlie  same  num¬ 
ber  who  were  very  attentive  and  solemn. 

Lord's  Day,' Sep.  2d.  Preached  two  ser¬ 
mons  from  Gal.  i.  4.  After  the  first,  1 


about  150  people,  tanned  to  see  the  sacra-  child. 

merit  administered,  and  many  of  them  Friday ^  26th.  This  day  was  appointed  by 
m'cre  not  a  little  affected  at  the  scene,  the  church  as  a  day  of  fasting*  and  humi« 
After  the  second  sermon,  1  baptized  one  liation.  I  preached  at  Potterstown  from 
child.  Psa.  exxii.  89.  After  sennon  two  deacons 

Lord*t  Day^  \6th.  I  preached  two  ser-  were  ordained.  In  the  evening  1  attended 
mons  to  about  200  people,  and  adminis-  a  conference  meeting.  There  had  been 
tered  the  Lord’s  Supper  to  between  20  considerable  attention  to  religion  in  this 
and  30  communicants.  The  whole  assem-  place  and  Christians  appeared  much  en- 
biy  tarried  to  see  the  solemnity.  There  gaged  in  the  work  of  religion, 
was  an  uncommon  attention  through  all  Friday^  2d.  Nov.  I  preached  to  a  little 
tlic  exercises  of  the  day.  solemn  assembly  at  Braddocks  Bay,  where 

Saturday 9  29th.  Preached  to  an  atten-  the  people  appeared  uncommonly  thank- 
tive  audience  of  about  60  or  80  people,  at  ful  that  I  had  called  on  them,  and  were 
the  Big  Springs,  seven  miles  beyond  the  much  affected  at  parting. 

Genessee  River,  and  bapdzed  16  chil-  With  gratitude  I  would  recognise 
dren.  Next  day  I  preached  two  sermons  the  goodness  of  God  in  this  Missionary 
to  about  100  people  at  Hartford,  where  it  tour.  Although  1  had  been  much  exercis- 
was  remarked  that  there  had  never  been  ed  with  sickness  from  the  time  I  was 
seen  such  attention  and  seriousness  with  taken  ill  at  Pittstown,  till  a  little  before  I 
the  youth,  since  the  first  settlement  of  set  out  on  my  Mission,  yet  1  have  enjoyed 
the  place.  almost  an  uninterrupted  state  of  health ; 

Friday,  5th  Oct.  I  rode  to  Sparta,  and  been  received  with  exceeding  kindness 
preached  to  a  very  serious  audience  of  in  every  place  where  I  have  been ;  and 
nearly  40  people.  Received  6  persons  into  trust  that  there  have  been  good  effects  of 
the  church,  baptized  4  of  them,  who  are  my  feeble  labours,  by  the  blessing  of 
all  young  married  people  lately  become  God,  in  almost  every  place  where  I  have 
pious,  and  baptized  5  children.  preached. 

Lord*  Day,  14M.  I  preached  two  ser-  The  blind  man’s  receiving  his  sight  by 
mons  from  Sam.  i.  12.  After  the  first  the  application  of  clay,  was  an  absolute 
sermon  5  persons  were  received  into  the  proof  of  a  miraculous  agency.  When  I 
church,  4  of  whom  were  young  people,  consider  how  God  owns  and  succeeds  the 
and  2  of  them  I  baptized.  Then  adminis-  Missonary  cause,  it  leads  me  to  take  a 
tered  the  Lord’s  Supper  to  between  20  retrospective  view  of  our  Lord  sending 
and  30  communicants.  The  whole  assem-  forth  his  disciples,  with  such  miraculous 
bly,  being  upivards  of  300,  tarried  to  see  gifts  and  wonderful  success,  through  va- 
tlie  solemnity.  This  was  the  greatest  rious  kingdoms  to  distant  climates.  While 
number  of  people  ever  known  to  assemble  God  thus  owns  the  Missionary  cause, 
in  this  town.  There  was  an  unusual  atten-  let  us  not  give  it  up.  May  I  .not  say,  that 
tion  and  solemnity  the  whol6  of  the  day.  Missionaries,  as  instruments,  have  been 
through  all  the  exercises.  There  was  so  in  a  great  degree,  through  the  blessing 
little  noise,  that  a  pin  dropped  might  of  God,  the  salvation  of  our  infant  settle- 
have  been  hearc\,  though  the  house  was  ments  in  this  western  territory  ? 
exceedingly  crouded.  The  oldest  people  I  set  out  on  my  Missionary  tour  on 
in  the  place  observed  that  they  could  Monday,  August  20th,  &  returned  home 
not  recollect  that  they  had  ever  seen  tlie  Nov.  22d.  During  this  tour,  I  preached 
like  attention  and  solemnity  before.  Such  64  times ;  administered  the  Lord’s  supper 
was  the  power  of  God’s  grace,  that  there  4 times;  baptized  8  adults,  and  50  chil- 
v/as  not  a  smile,  not  a  wandering  eye,  nor  dren ;  received  lOpersonsinto  the  church ; 
a  vague  countenance  to  be  seen  through  ordained  2  deacons ;  and  received  by  col- 
the  w'hole  of  the  exercises  of  the  day.  The  lections  sixteen  dollars  and  thirty -two 
collection  which  was  made,  is  evidence  cents. 

of  what  I  have  wi’itten,  being  fourteen  John  Linosley,  Missionary. 


